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NOTICE.—On the Sth of October will be published the first ofa Series of Articles on the 
Great Governing Families of Scotland, which will appear from week to week or at shert 
intervals in the “ Spectator.” With the Introductory Article will be given, as a gratis 
Supplement, A MAP of SCOTLAND, executed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON of 


Biinburgh, showing the principl holders of large landed territory in Scotland, 





Terms of Subscription :—Yearly, £1 10s. 4d.; Maly- Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 7d. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
soeillatahns 

HE great event of the week is the conclusion, not, however, as 

yet officially announced, of a convention between France and 
Italy, the effect of which is to terminate the occupation of Rome 
by the French within two years without endangering,—that at 
least is to all appearance the object of the Emperor,—the temporal 
power of the Pope. The general tenor of the convention appears 
to be that Italy is to resign her pretentions to Rome as a capital, to 
select a capital at once,—said to be Florence,—to engage to respect 
the Papal frontier and make it respected by ovhers, to throw no 
obstacle in the way of the Pope’s reiting an efficient army in 
any countries he pleases, and that the [Emperor on hig part will 
withdraw the French garrison within two years at the utmost, and 
probably pari passu with the formation of the Pope’s force. It 
is added that Italy accepts a share of the Papal debt in propor- 
tion to the territory she has taken from him, and that France and 
Italy mutually secure each other against the intervention of 
any other foreign Power. Two years is a long time for 
elay in the operation of an arrangement so certain to stir both 
popular and dynastic passions as this, against which M. Mazzini 
is likely enough to combine his forces with the reactionaries of 
Austria and Spain. It is not to be supposed that the popular 
imagination of Italy can really relinquish Rome as a capital. 
But the cessation of foreign intervention is a great step, and the 
Italiansmay once more show that power of patient waiting, which 
has distinguished this above any other revolution, by accepting it. 








General M’Clellan has accepted the nomination of the Chicago 
Convention, but in terms which pledge him as irrevocably as Mr. 
Lincoln to the preservation of the Union at all hazards, ‘The 
existence of more than one Government,” he says, ‘‘ over the region 
which once owned our flag is incompatible with the peace, the 
power, and the happiness of the people.” Ife adds—very signifi- 
cantly to those who have studied the history of those Northern 
statesmen who have been the tools of the South —‘* The Union was 
originally formed for the exercise of a spirit of conciliation and 
compromise. ‘To restore and preserve it, the same spirit must pre- 
vail in our councils and in the hearts of the people.” In other words, 
General M’Clellan is as much of a Unionist at all hazards as Mr. 
Lincoln ; but his method for securing Union is the old one,-—pros- 
tration before the South. The Baltimore platform pledges Mr 
Lincoln to do all in his power to uproot for ever the cause of war 
—slavery ; General M’Clellan is self-pledged to offer any sop to the 
South it will accept. 
to the unde rstanding of the North that in such circumstances the 

] 


Democratic party should have a chance of victory,—certaiuly | 


hot so good a chance as our New York correspondent in his abl 


letter seems to foreshadow. 
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A very remarkable conversation between Mr. Lincoln aad Jule | g 


Mills of Wisconsin shows how lucidly as well as honestly Mr. 


Lincoln recognizes the true issue between himself and the Demo- | 


crats, 


And it does not strike us as creditable even 


** There is no programme,” he said, * offered by any wing 
y any 5 | 


of the Democratic party but that must result in the permanent 
destruction of the Union.” ‘ There are now in the service 
of the United States near 200,000 able-bodied coloured men, 
most of them under arms, defending and acquiring Union terri- 
tory. The Democratic strategy demands that these forces be 
disbanded, and that the masters be conciliated by restoring them 
to slavery. ‘The black men who now assist our prisoners to 
escape are to be converted into our enemies in the vain hope of 
conciliating their masters. We shall have to fiyht two nations in- 
stead of one.” That is only lucid Union policy, but Mr. Lincoln 
shows real feeling for the cause of the slaves behind it :—* There 
have been men base enough to propose to me to return to slavery 
the black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee, and thus win the 
respect of the masters they fought. Should I do so I should 
deserve to be damned in time and eternity. Come what will I will 
keep my faith with friend and foe.” Mr. Lincoln’s subordinates 
have too often been untrue to his anti-Slavery policy, but the worst 
enemies of that policy could not do better than adopt the line of 
some of the violent abolitionists—nof, we rejoice to say, the 
great abolitionist of all, Garrison,—in dividing the party now, when 
the only chance is a unanimous effort for the best President the 
North has had since the presidency of Adams. 





Atlanta was evacuated by the Confederates under General Hood 
on the night of the first of September, General Sherman unable 
to storm the place had adopted the mauceuvre which has gained 
him amongst his soldiers the name of ** Old Pothook.” Leaving a 
corps strongly entrenched in the téte du pont on the Chattahoochee, 
he took the rest of his army a long southern detour, broke the 
West Point Railway, marched east to the Macon Railway, and 
then encountered and beat the Confederates at Jonesboro’, twenty- 
six miles south of Atlanta, “ This,” says the Confederate General 
Hood, * made it necessary to abandon Atlanta, which was done on 
the night of the first of September.” ‘The Confederate head- 
quarters are now at Lovejoy station, about thirty miles south 
of Atlanta, and General Sherman having gaiaed his point has 
leisurely withdrawn his army to Atlanta to consolidate his great 
gains in Georgia. We have discussed elsewhere the brilliant 
campaign which has taken him in little more than three months 
at least 140 miles into the heart of a hostile and very difficult 
country. 

The famous guerilla Confederate General John Morgan was 
surprised and killed and his staff captured at Greenville, ‘Tennessee, 
on the Sth of September. He is probably no great loss to the 
Confederates, and is chicfly known for the telegraphic ventrilo- 
quism, if we may use the expression, by which he imposed upon 
some credulous Felerals and extracted useful information from 
them along the wire. rs 

The British Association has ended this week a session over which 
the only gloom was cast by the unfortunate death of Captain 
Speke, on the very evening before he was to have discussed with 
Captain Burton the true source of the Nile. After two hours, 
shooting on Thursday week Captain Speke was stepping over a 
low stone wall when his gun, with the muzzle pointed at his chest, 
exploded, ‘The charge entered his lungs, and he expired in a few 
minutes. Lis only words after the wound were, “ Don’t move me!” 
| Much as he has journeyed and explored, Captain Speke was only 
thirty-eight years old. It was a melancholy end for a great dis- 
coverer, for no doubt Captain Speke would have echoed with all his 
veart Corporal ‘Trim’s gallaut sentiment, ** I hope Death won't take 





me cowardly when I'm cleaning a gun.” 


Ihe Social Science Assvciation trea ls very closely on the heels 
Before the voice of the one 
The meet- 


} 
lof hor more solid and material sister. 

was silent at Bath that of the other was raised at York. 
' . . . ° 
| ing promises to be a very interesting and useful one, but the inau- 
vurals of its noble President Lord Brougham are more discursive 
than valuable. Like ‘Observation with extensive view ” he *‘surveys 
mankind from China to Peru,” and science of any kind is scarcely 
' the word for the gleanings which result, He began with indulging 
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his feelings. Yorks shire undividel was the constituency which 
he repre 1 just before the Reform Bill, ‘and there still live 
those coll ies in office, who know how bitter was the pang 





of exchanging that proud position for the highest oflice i in the 
State, how firm the determination of refusal, and to what urgent 
trances submission was yielded.” Certainly Lord Brougham 


remons 
Public rumour had always said that Lord 


has been much belied. 
Grey first offered Mr. 
would have enabled him still to support the Government in the 
House of Commons, that he refused it with emphasis, being 
determined to grasp that higher prize which we now learn that he 
accepted] with so much reluctance. 
oration Lord Brougham as usual explained 
condemns the crime of the American war, and proves that Mr. Lin- 
coln and his party care nothing for the abolition of slavery, and 
share none of the noble sentiments which animated his own anti- 
slavery efforts. ‘It had been reserved for the later act of the tra- 
gely,” said Lord Brougham, “ to see the North, when destitute of 
other troops, drive herds of the unhappy negroes to slaughter with 
no more remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a preserve.” Lord 
3rougham is perhaps incapable of even conceiving the motive 
which leads these negroes, little versed as they are either in “ useful 
knowledge” or social science, to flock eagerly into the ranks where 
they can fight for freedom. Lord Brougham ended his address 
vith a panegyric on religious piety, and a poetical apostrophe to 
Lord Lyndhurst as “ Soul of the Past ! Companion of the Dead!” 
The Times of this day week gives a curious piece of information, 
‘¢ which comes to us,” it says “ina very authentic shape, ” concern- 
ing the Russian plan of war, had France and England deci: ared war 
onthe Polish question, as Russia, it is said, expected. Taking : 
lesson from the Alabama, the Russian Admirals on the Californian 
and American coasts had been ordered to leave their stations and | 
rendezyous in mid-ocean at a place only defined by latitude and 
longitude, and then hold themselves in readiness to bear down 
in case of war, first on Melbourne, then Hobart Town, then 
Adelaide, then Sydney, and then New Zealand. ‘The ships, it is 
added, that were to be detached from the New York station would 
have numbered 156 guns, and those from Japan and California 43, 
and the naval foree was 2,971 seamen and 127 officers. The 
vessels were armed with 68-pounders ; but those on the New York 
station were to buy whatever rifled guns they might want. The 
plan was not a bad one for crippling our great Australian com- 
merce, and we cannot think with the Times 
argument, of the selfish kind, to the separationists in Australia. It | 
is true that a very weak State must expect to be a prey to any 


how social science 





plundering neighbour,—but common plunderers are not common | 


among civilized States, and the weaker the State the less is the 
chance of a quarrel. If union with a great empire is no advantage 
in itself, it certainly is the reverse of an insurance against attack, 





Count von Bismark has been so elated by the depressed silence 
of England that at last he se2ins to have even counted on extorting 
from Lord Russell's fears some polite applause of his moderation. 
In a despatch dated Gastein, August 9, he hopes that the British 
Government “ will not refuse t» recognize the moderation and 
placability displayed by the two great G: This 
moderation and placability consist in having annexed as the result 
of a war for the emancipation of nationalities a territory contain- 
ing 200,000 Danish inhabitants to Germany. ‘The 200,000 Danes 
have been petitioning King Christian with vain cries not to abandon 
them. 
that Count von Bismark even thinks them converts to his logic or 
to his display of military power? Lord Russell replies with spirit, 
but without temper, that in such a case “ it is out of place to 
claim credit for equity and moderation.” Count von Bismark 
finds it easier to frighten us into deserting an ally than} 
into deserting an opinion. England ean easily be overpowered 
by prudential considerations not to act, but no one ever yet cowed 
her into compliment. 

On Count von Bismark’s return from Vienna it is said that his 
friends gave him an almost triumphal entry into Berlin. — It is 
certain that the Government journals are it the Lower 
Chamber may condone Von Bismark’s offences in consideration 
of his successful violence to Denmark. One of the semi-official 
journals of ‘Thursday says that the Government ‘does not 
abandon the hope of reconciliation, because it does not think it 
possible that the suceesse obtained by the war should not have 
essentially contributed to weaken the opposition against the re- 
organization of the army.” It may Conquest may well 
cover that multitude of sins in the eyes of the German, 


rman Powers.” 


< ape 
hoping thi 


be 80. 


3rougham the Attorney-Generalship, which | 


Towards the end of his diffuse | 


that it supplies no | 


What can Italy do when the great Powers are so passive | 


. | 
vhich : 
Which a | 


' somewhat different virtue has been said to cover in the or 
. ¥ CYyes of 
God. 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble are charging. the fn 


Dr. Pusey, however, aan the more tenacious of the two, spand 
so much strength in reiterating obstinately hiz own opinions that at 
he does not touch his a lversary. Mr. Keble shows more addregg, 
fle makes a list of some rather remarkable “ assumptions" maile, 
according to Mr. Keble, by those who object to spiritu tl tribunals 
—some of which are not, w > think, very often made by inte ligent 
exhibit Mr. Keble’s 


| 


| men,—but which undoubtedly case in a nog 
| and telling form. As aclimax, hes says that ‘it is assumed that the 
Privy Council judgment is but a step in an inevitable proce °33 which 
shall rid us of dogma altogether.” If dogma means * divine truth 
divinely declared,” the assumption is certainly a very strange and 
| exceedingly arbitrary one. But if it means, as we suspect Mr. Kebje 
thinks, “aieiee truth defined and expounded aS A systematic 
whole by men,” we trust it may. There never was a completer 
non-conducting medium between the human mind and divine truth 
than logical systematic div inity. 


The evidence Muller has bee een twice produced this 
week in the presence of the prisoner,—both in the examinatioy at 
Bow Street andat the sitting of the inques t on Mr. Briggs. The only 
important point was that Mr. Brigys’s son was evilently doubt ‘ 
as to the ilentity of the hat found in Miiller’s box with the ons 
worn by his father, stating that he thought it an inch and a haf 
It is said, however, that one of the shopmen at Digance’s, 
can identify it by some alteration in th 


against 


shorter. 
where the hat was bought, 
lining made expressly at Myr. The cabma 
| Matthews was severely cross-examined by Mr. Beard, and seem] 

to have some difficulty in accounting for his time between th 
| publi announcement of the murder and his own steps in the 
matter. ‘There was also a sharp cross-examination about the hat 
which he said he had bought for himself at the shop (Walker's) at 
whichhe afterwards bought Miiller’s ; but it did not come to mueh, 
Miiller’s own hat (found in the carriage) was far too big for tle 
eabinan, and it seemed evident that he could never have worn it, 


The Athenvum of last week gives a very good letter of Sir Johy 
Herschel’s in reply to one of those impertinent applications, now 
circulating, to sign a declaration that science and Scripture cannot 
clash, and that it is the duty of any scientific student who sees g 
superficial contradiction between them to ‘* leave the two side by 
side till it shall please God to allow us to see the manner in which 
they may be reconciled.” Sir John Herschel very properly says 
| that these sorts of demands are ‘‘ an infringement of that socia 
| forbearance which guards the freedom of religious opinion in this 
| country with especial sanctity.” Some check certainly must be put 
| on the declaration-nuisance now growing up. It is especially hard, 

moreover, to force a declaration on the students of science. There 
| might be more point in exhorting the students of religious newspapers 
llike the British Banner or Record to let all contradictions they 
may find there between them and the teaching of Scripture li 
‘side by side with Scripture till it shall please God to teach us to 
see the manner in which the two may be recorciled.” There 
| would be a great deal more need for faith and patience in tla 


religious exercise than in the one proposed. 


Briggs’s request. 











| The “ great” lecture before the British Association was Pr- 
| fessor Roscoe’s, of Manchester, on “ Light,” and especially on the blu: 
| or chemical rays of light. Of the yellow rays which only enlighte, 
| and do not work chemically to decompose the carbonic acid of the 
| air, the Professor spoke rather depreciatingly and with a certain 
| pity. He explained a curious little machine for measuring 
| the chemical intensity of light, and proved by it that on the 4t 
July the chemical intensity of sunlight measured by his colleagu 
| Professor Bunsen at Heidelberg (only 4 degs. south of Ma 
| chester) was three times as great as at Manchester, where he his: 
| self is so unfortunate as to reside, The Professor much extollel 
| magnesittm wire for the large number of chemical rays whieh i 
gives 3 off in a state of combustion,—and he took a likeness of tlt 
President, Sir Charles Lyell, by the help of its ‘ultra-violet rays. 
These « ultra-violet ” rays are due “to the extremely heatel 
| magnesia formed by the combustion.” ‘This is soothing jutell- 
To know that we are absorbing ultra-violet rays under cot 
magnesia will in itself tend to compose indigestio 
Sir Charles Lye!l was very successful, and both th 
ire and the Professor were loudly cheered. 
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Dr. Liebig, in his “Lois Naturelles de l’Agriculture,” ve 
mently accuses England of having in the last fifty years — se 
from other countries phosphate enough for 130,000,000 people, wil 
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a ° ry 
shebas allowe Lher own phosphate to run into the sea. The depopula- 
* f Kurone 
tion of Fur Beh ; : Sh Se : 
alowed to continue. A writer in the Siéc/e improves tlie occasion 
declaring that the height of Frenchmen and Germans has di- | 
é fa] 
pipished in the same period from the want of the phosphoric acid | 
of which ‘“ perfide Albion ” has deprived them. We have, it seems, 
even ran 3 
hones May not our Government get a as to 
defences from these wailings? If we can weaken all other nations 
and therefore strengthen ourselves by buying phosphate, may it 
not turn out a cheaper method than building iron-clads? At least 
to the ardent patriot and agriculturist the groans of Liebig and 
the Sitcle may be taken as some set-off against ihe pollution of our 
d waste of our sewage manure. 


hint national 


rivers Al 

Qn Monday last the Himalaya broug!it to Southampton the 
gattalion of the Coldstreams and three companies of the Scots 
Fusiliers who have been for the last three years in Canada. ‘The 
bands of the brigade received them at the Waterloo Station playing 
4 Home, Sweet Home,” and we trust that this foreign service will 
be found to have had a good influence on the brigade by convincing 
those highborn young gentlemen that the Guards’. Club is not the 
entre of Mr. Thackeray's ‘* Paradise,” which was bounded on the 
north by Oxford Street, on the south by the Mall, on the east by 
Regent Street, and on the west by Hyde Park. 


« An Old Abolitionist ” asks for the reference to the article on Mr, 
Pierce’s report on the “ Free Labour Cotton Plantations at Port 
Royal.” It was in the Spectator of the 15th March, 1262, p. 294. 
We have since learned that Colonel MeKaye has published a report 
to the Federal Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, on the state of the 
Louisiana plantations under General Banks's system. This we have 
as yet been unable to procure; but it is described to us as showing 
that General Banks’s system has not worked well, and is a retro- 
grade step on the system of General Butler. 





Mr. Percy Ffrench forwards to the Times of Tuesday an account 
received by him from his father-in-law, a Russian noble, of a con- 
flagration at Simbirsk, the capital of the Government of the same 
name. A city of 30,090 people, containing many great public 
buildings and palaces of the nobility, has been burnt to the ground 


must take place, says the great chemist, if this is | 


sacked the fields of Liepsic, Waterloo, and the Crimea for 


country to avoid arrest, have both been honourably discharged. 
Absence of complicity on their part was proved, suspicion having 
been excited only by the identity of interests between the accused 
and the two mea who appear to have been the real pwties to the 
subornation, and who are now “ wanted.” 


Brother Ignatius has been lecturing at Newcastle in advocacy of 
the revival of monasteries in connection with the Church of 
England, and seems to have met with a considerable amount of 
sympathy. A Presbyterian minister named Thomson distinguished 
himself by leading the malcontent minority in the audience, but 
evidently had an uphill fight. After a few preliminary skirmishes 
the first encounter between the Brother and his opponent arose 
through the latter objecting to being callel the minister of a 
“sect.” Mr. Thomson persevered in his interruptions amidst 
hisses, cries of “ Shut up!” and “ Fetch the police!” and on being 
requested to take his hat off while a portion of Scripture was read 
retorted by telling the Brother to take off his wig. His most deci- 
sive defeat was when the Brother challenged him to give the deri- 
vation of the word “heretic.” Evading the question he shouted 
at the top of his voice, with outstretched arms, ‘‘ Now, master 
of all that is abominable.” What would have followed this im- 
pressive exordium will never be known, as at this point he was 
overwhelmed with groans and hisses, Mr. Thomson's flank move- 
ment to avoid the definitio. of heretic was clever; but the au lience 
would not let him escape even when a well-meaning friend sug- 
gested that he “twas not expected to be a walking lexicon.” 
Brother Ignatius might prosper in his work if he had no more 
dangerous opponents than Mr. ‘Thomson. 


We are glad to see that the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union feels strong enough to found a magazine. The magazine 
will probably react on their prosperity by informing those who 
have not yet got clubs and institutes of their own, of the success of 
their friends and acquaintances in other placc 


a 


The Maori leaders leave nothing undone that can in any way 
tend to keep up the confidence and fan the hatred to the English 
of their people. The Auckland Southern Cross of June 3 gives 
a remarkable account of the last device by which the chiefs hope 
to excite their followers to renewed efforts. The blood of Captain 
Lloyd, who was kille] at Ahuahu, was deunk by the natives and 





bya fire which raged for an entire week. All the appliances for 
its extinction were destroyed on the third day, there was consider- 
able loss of life, and scarcely anything seems to have been rescued 
from destruction. As the prosperity of the place chiefly depended | 
on the resident nobles, and as they, already reduced in wealth by | 
recent reforms, will scarcely be able to rebuild, it is doubtful 
whether the town is not finally destroyed. According to the letter 
in question the fire would seem to be the result of a deep-laid 
plot. The cathedral and public buildings were all mined, and the 
explosions were tremendous. The Poles quartered in the city were 
suspected by the populace, and two officers and several soldiers 
massacred, while further disturbances were threatened. No further 
accounts of this extraordinary affair have been received, and it seems 
difficult to believe that a plot of such vast dimensions could have 
been carried out under a Russian régime. The story of the mines 
may possibly have been raised by the frenzied and despairing 
victims, as in great calamities the first impulse of an unreasoning 
crowd is often to seek an object for revenge. But Poles have had 
an “education in conspiracy,” and the destruction of the fire- 
engiues 





eems suspicious. 


On Wednesday last the annual grand /vte of the Wilts Rifle 
Association was held in Wilton Park, and Lord Palmerston, who 
Was on a visit at the time to Lady Herbert of Lea, gave away the 
prizes. In presenting the challenge cup to Serjeant Jeffries, Lord 
Palmerston spoke at some length on the duties and progress of the 
Volunteer force, and gracefully referred to the commencement of | 
the work by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, and the great measure 
of its success which was owing to the following out of his plans 
He impressed upon his hearers the necessity of good shooting, 
With a qmiint mixture of undeniable sense and dry humour— 
“to move to meet an enemy without being able to bring him down 
1s only getting n 
teers at larcve for 


ing ac Ualnted 





arer danger yourselves.” He praised the volun- 
their devotion of their time and labour to becom- | 
with the duties of their profession, and concluded | 
by congratulating Wiltshire volunteers on enjoying the local and 

Petsoual encourazement of a house so long honourably distinguished 

i the county as the Pembroke family. 





ill 





Mr. Bailey and Mr. Bradlaugh, charged with conspiring to 
suborn Ciustave Storen to swear an aflidavit falsely stating 


his head cut off. ‘Those who drank the blood assert that the 
Archangel Gabriel appeared to them on the following night, 
directing them to dry the head and carry it through the island 
as the standard of a new faith. The head is said to have spoken 
and laid down the new creel. All who had drank water in which 
the head had been dipped would be invulnerable, and were to take 
an oath to exterminate every white. A sacred watchword was 
given, the Virgin and the Archangel Gabriel were to aid them 
in driving out the Pakeha, anl mysterious ceremonies were 
revealed by means of which all Mnglish knowledge and skill could 
be acquired instantancously from Heaven, All European creeds 
were to be proscribed, all Bibles destroyed, marriage and the obser- 
vance of Sunday abolished. ‘I'wo out of the three apostles of this 
movement have been killel; but as long as the other remains, 
ventriloquism and clever juggling may enable him to effect con- 
siderable mischief with the head in his possession. ‘The Maories 
are not yet quite the civilize1 race they are represented to be in 
some quarters, 

On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 883, and for 
account at 8834. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
transfer, 88 to S84; for time, 88} 3. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England has increased to the extent of 265,596/., the 
amount now held being 13,171,107/. 





The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Sent. 16, Friday, Sept. 23. 

Greek ee ee Re ‘i 234 
Do. Coupons oe o ee ee e —_ ee _ 
Mexican os oe ‘ety ee » os 273 ee 27k 
Spanish Passive «+ am oe es ee 32 314 
Yo. Certificates ee oe oe - lik - 14 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ow oe ee a4 .- 69 
” ” 1362.. o- ee 7) 69; 70 

»  Consolidés., 7 oe e p03 503 


Yesterday and on Saturday week the 
left off at the annexed quotations : — 


leading British Railways 


Friday, Sept. 23, 


Friday, Se}. 1°. Ws 
Caledonian .. os ee oe oe _ 124 oe y 
Groat Eastern cece tee ry re 
Great Northern 4.0 ee ee tet 123 - 128 
Great Western... .. o . +. .* o4 - 67. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe *e ee 1l4 or 113 
London and Brighton = .. oe ee oo 1024 o 102 
London and Nor Western oe oe - ill oo 114 
London and South-Western - os oe vd ve 98 
London, Chathain,and Dover .. oe * 40 - ar 
eae ae ee 129 pa =: 125 
North-Eastern, Berwick se oe eo Wwo5s a 105! 





that Fraukenheim, a diamond merchant, was about to leave the 


Do. ork oe 
West Midland, Oxford we o- 453 | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— —>—_— 
THE ITALIAN TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

HE Pope andthe Emperor of the French have hitherto been 
bound together politically by much the same knot as an 
ill-matched wife and husband. The Pope has done many un- 
scrupulous things simply because he knew that the Emperor 
would be held responsible for them, and did not believe that 
the Emperor would venture to put the Papacy away. Nobody 
dared repress the wife’s violence while there was so formidable 
a husband to resent insult. And so it has gone on for years, the 


natural protector fecling himself painfully discredited by the | 


actions which his protection enabled his weaker partner to 
commit, but hesitating at a separation, and too prudent for a 
divorce. The wife’s family were too powerful, and too power- 
ful in his own country, to admit of any strong step, unless 
indeed she should venture on something so presumptuous as to 
elicit a strong counteracting opinion to keep them in check. 

But this is exactly what at length she has done. Little 
Cohen’s premature faith has been a most unfortunate 
accession of strength to the Court of Rome. It has betrayed 
the Pope into one too many declarations of ‘non possumus’ 
to the Emperor of the French, and at length persuaded him 
that something must be done to shake the excessive reliance 
which Pius has always placed in the strength of weakness. 
Soft obstinacy is a capital policy for the Holy See; but even 
that may be carried too far. The Emperor, no doubt knowing 
as he does the dangerous strength of the priests in his domin- 
ions, would not have ventured literally to force the rendition 
of the kidnapped Cohen unless the child had been a French 
subject. But he knows the strength of French pride as well 
as the strength of priestly influence, and he is the last 
man to let his subjects think that fear of Papal power 
would induce him to lend French troops for the grati- 
fication of all the arbitrary and lawless acts of Roman 
ecclesiastics. Yet that is doubtless the effect, if not the 
intention of the French occupation. Cohen is an Italian, 
and Italy would of course have done what France under 
Louis Philippe and M. Guizot did in the similar case of a 
French Jew,—have compelled the rendition of Cohen to his 
parents but for the French protectorate. It is one thing to 
secure the Pope from the civil control of any other Power, 
it is quite another to secure him so effectually that he does 
not care how much he tramples on the civil rights of all 
except Frenchmen, whether they be his own subjects or not. 
The Emperor may feel compelled,—we incline to believe from 
the drift (so far as it is known to us) of the treaty he has just 
acceded to, that he does feel compelled,—to sustain. the 
temporal power of the Pope at least during his own reign. 
But he does not wish to support the injurious assumption by 
the Pope of a claim to override civil rights whether within 
or without his own dominions. In short the Emperor still 
adheres to the views which he expressed in the memorable 
letter on the Roman question which he published two years 
ago, and has at last been driven by the aggressive obstinacy of 
the Court of Rome to take active steps for realizing the solu- 
tion which he then only suggested. The one ruling idea of 
that letter, and we believe the ruling idea of the present 
scheme, is to secure the spiritual independence of the Pope 
by sustaining him in an independent secular dominion how- 
ever small. In May, 1862, the Emperor wrote as follows to 
M. Thouvenel :— 


‘¢ The Pope, brought to a reasonable view of the state of affairs, 
would understand the necessity of accepting everything which can 
bind him to Italy; and Italy, ceding to the counsels of a wise 
policy, would not refuse to adopt the guarantees necessary for the 
independence of the Sovereign Pontiff, and for the free exercise of 
his power. 

**This double object might be attained by a combination which, 
maintaining the Pope master in his own domain, would remove 
the barriers which now separate his States from the rest of Italy. 

“ To be master in his own domain independence must be insured 
to him, and his rule freely accepted by his subjects. It must be 
hoped that it would be so—on the one hand, when the Italian 
Government would take the engagement towards France to recognize 
the States of the Church and the limitation line agreed upon; on 
the other hand, when the Government of the Holy See, returning 


to ancient traditious, would sanction the privileges of the munici- | 


palities and of the provinces in such guise that they would, so to 


say, govern themselves; for then the power of the Pope, soaring 


in a sphere elevated above the secondary interest of society, would 
be free from that responsibility which is always heavy, and which 
only a strong Government can stand.” 


By this view we believe Louis Napoleon still holds firm. 
The treaty which the Marquis Pepoli has just negotiated 


ts . , a cp 
| with France, secures, it is asserted, the withdrawal of th 
| French troops at the end of two years at latest, —that inter at 
| being allowed for the Pope to recruit his own army sal 
| set his civil affairs in as much order as he can or will 
|complish,—on condition of Italy engaging to respeet a 
defend from violation by others the Papal frontier and 
| to resign all ulterior views on Rome as a capital o 
° . . ’ a 
pledge of which she is to accept Florence at once as the 
capital of the kingdom. Nor is this, we imagine, intended 
to bea mere step at which Napoleon expects Italy to pause 
Sor the present. Nothing is laid more stress on by the semi 
official French organs which have expounded the treat than 
the absolute condition that the Italian Government shall ive 
up all forward glances towards the ancient capital, and re. 
concile itself to the Pope’s continued rule over the residue of 
his dominions. More encroachment the Emperor dare not, 
even if he would, permit. He probably feels that the French 
Catholics would not endure to have the Pope either Subject 
to the civil dominion of Italy or a fugitive. The hospitable 
English offer of Malta as an asylum some two years ago wag 
we imagine, much more acceptable to the Pope himself and 
his Cardinals than to any of the Catholic Powers, who would 
no more like to see their spiritual ruler escape entirely from 
the sphere of their political influence than to see him depen. 
dent ona rival Catholic State. The Catholic Church is nearly 
unanimous in demanding some secular rule for the Pope as 
the condition of impartial spiritual rule, and the Emperor 
though he does not succumb to the fanaticism of the Empress 
knows well for how large a power that fanaticism stands jp 
France. 

The momentous question remains,—how far are the Italian 
Government right in formally abandoning the Italian claim to 
Rome, and agreeing even to defend the Papal frontier, 
knowing, as we believe they do know, that France means to 
enforce this obligation, and not merely to make it for the sake 
of form,—in order to throw off the weight of French interven. 
tion? Itis no light matter to throw over for a generation,— 
for the life of the Emperor or the duration of his dynasty at 
all events,—all thought of redeeming the old capital of the 
republic and the empire from the hands of the priests. It is 
no trifling thing to have to face an eager people—not with an 
exhortation to wait and be prudent such as they have so long 
listened to, but with a surrender of the right to claim Rome, 
the voluntary assumption of a treaty-obligation with a for- 
midable Powernottodoso. Itis no light thing to tell the people 
that Florence is to be the permanent capital, and that all the 
great Roman traditions are to adorn not the civil liberty of a 
new nation but the sacerdotal despotism of asenile Church. For 
a great people it is almost easier to surrender the substance of 
what it regards as its rights, than formally to renounce them. 
No doubt a time may come when this treaty, like all other 
treaties, may lose its practical force, when the successor of 
Napoleon may cease to insist on its provisions, when Italy 
may brush it aside as the contract of a past generation of 
Italians with a past generation of Frenchmen which it is n0 
more incumbent on them to respect than it is on France now 
to respect the treaty of Vienna. But for a time at least, and 
probably not a short time if the Italian Parliament accepts tf, 
it must govern the policy of the nation. Is the gain worthy 
of the sacrifice ? 

No doubt the gain is great. The injury to the natfonil 
sentiment of self-respect in the permanent intrusion of 4 
foreign Power like France into Italy is not trifling. That 
would be removed. Again, as we pointed out at first, the 
Pope could not, if depending only on his own legions for 
support, play tricks—like kidnapping Italian Jew boys—i0 
which his own army would be quite inadequate to sustall 
him. Italy, in promising to respect the Papal independence 
and frontier, of course gives up no right which she possesses 0 
relation to any other foreign Power who might aggricve het. 
France would not allow her to injure or expel the Pope ; but 
France must allow her to compel him to do anything 
which France herself in her own case would insist. 

Again there is the by no means trifling chance that the 
Pope might come to grief in the attempt to control his owt 
| subjects with such a mercenary army as alone he could pay, 
| that he might come to grief in the effort to pay it. The te 

ritories still remaining to the Pope are said to contain nearly 
| 700,000 inhabitants, and his present army is said to number 
about 10,000 men in all. His revenue,—the large forelg? 
| contributions included,—is probably now about 800,000. 8 
year. Now when the French are withdrawn the Pope = 
certainly not expect to keep order in a territory so thoroughly 
disaffected with fewer than 20,000 good troops, whi¢ 


. “¢ . 90) 
could scarcely cost him less than, if even so little, as 20° 
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or 400,000/. sterling annually, —just half his revenne. | 
still have a very heavy debt even after Italy has 


? . 
will 
ta ® t is said that the present treaty binds her to 


as i 
seep a share of it as is proportional to the territory 
seep» ulation she has absorbed. The total debt of the 


lays said to be 24,000,000/., which would in any case 
eave the Pope saddled with a debt of some five millions 
derling at least, or an interest of some 250,000/. beyond the 
gost of the army. Under these conditions, and without the 

pility of foreign aid (for while the treaty compels Italy 
to respect the Papal frontier, France and Italy enter, we 
believe, into mutual assurances against the intervention 
of foreign Powers), a financial or military break-down 
rithin this hermetically sealed kingdom would always be 
on the cards. The situation of the Pope will be exceed- 
ingly different to what it was when both Austria 
god Naples were at hand to lend him succour in his 
dificulties. Italy is pledged not to enhance his diffi- 
ailties, but of course she will not relieve them. The 
alternative for the Pope will be either to make himself truly 
independent or to give up the game. To make himself truly 
independent he must have a strong, well-disciplined, and 
therefore well-paid army, at least a tolerably governed 

Je to whom life is not a mere burden and the permanent 
contrast with Italy too painful to endure, and a revenue 
equal, or at least very nearly equal to the claims upon it—for 
the borrowing power will be greatly diminished, if not almost 
extinguished by the new arrangement. Hitherto the calcula- 
tion has always been that Italy must in the end accept the 
Papal obligations ; but the moat once fairly drawn about the 
Papal States, and the present debt fairly divided, Italy would 
not be expected to become responsible for future accumula- 
tions. The chance then would not be small that without any 
aggressive move on the part of Italy, without any quarrel 
even with Rome, Rome would drop into iner hands before 
long. ‘The question for the Italian Parliament will be 
whether these fair but somewhat distant hopes, with 
the immediate gain of terminating the French interven- 
tion, are adequate compensation for taking voluntarily an 
obligation to resign what the Italian people look upon as a 
right. We understand that it was to some arrangement of this 
sort that Cavour himself looked as the final solution of the 
Roman question, believing that if carried out in good faith 
itmust end, perhaps at a distant, but no very distant date in 
the possession of Rome. The choice certainly lies between 
some policy of this kind and a much more actively revolu- 
tionary movement than the Italian Government seems at all 
prepared for. It is at least better, we think, than mere 
waiting, which is the policy at present; and it will liberate 
the nation’s energies for an equally necessary and more serious 
business—the acquisition of Venetia. 


MR. DISRAELI’S GEORGIC. 

\\ R. DISRAELI’S agricultural speeches must be almost 
too stimulating for the country gentlemen and farmers of 
Buckinghamshire. If anything were still needed to show 
the delusion that only like can influence like, Mr. Disraeli’s 
addresses to the Royal and Central Bucks Agricultural 
Association would explode the fallacy far more completely 
than that refutation by parody, ‘‘ Who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat.”” The leader of Opposition at an agricultural 
ditner reviews subjects the most solid with the most airy and 
yet often practical touch. His speech at Aylesbury on Wed- 
nesday was as artistic a creation out of rich crops and fleecy 
Wool, out of corn and sheep and labourers’ cottages, as the 
most glowing of those Linnells which we admire year by year 
for their yellow shocks of wheat, green pasture land, and 
deep blue distances in the Academy. Nor was Mr. Disraeli’s 
— Without its vista. With great art he just allowed his 
ussion on wools to open out into the American war, gave 
the farmers just one glimpse of pealing artillery and charg- 


ing hosts, and of those deep-seated causes of war, “‘ the eman- 
Cipation of a race,” “ the defence of national independence,” 
“the maintenance of a great empire,” which are lengthening 
it out through the long years,—and then drew back their 
attention again to his practical inference that cotton was not 
yet going to elbow wool out of the market, and there- 
fore that he should try to get a longer-wooled sheep, 

and cross his Downs with Cotswolds.” What an intellec- 
tual lesson to the country gentlemen and furmers on the light 
Which large historical considerations may throw on small 
Practical trifles like ‘crossing their Downs with Cotswolds!” 
What playfulness of thought to bring all that reserve of force 
into the field to decide a question—of moment certainly, but 
of moment only to the graziers of Buckinghamshire—as Newton 











referred to the motion of the moon in her orbit to determine 
the conditions of an apple’s full. 

_ But the whole speech suffers from too exclusive a con- 
sideration even of its most ingenious part. There was not 
only an airy touch throughout it, there was a warm colouring. 
Everything was bright, and yet Mr. Disracli did not shrink 
from showing how things might be made brighter. He was 
pleased with the agricultural meetings, he was pleased with 
the great multiplication of social congresses on all subjects, 
—scientific, political, and religious. He saw in it a return to 
the ‘merry England” of two centuries ago from the sulky 
England of the last century. He was grateful for the harvest 
which he tells us is far better than most authorities have been 
willing to admit; and he attributes to the press a melancholy 
desire ‘‘ to persuade people for some reason or other that nature 
and Providence have not been so bountiful to them as they 
ought to have been.” Mr. Disracli himself does what he can 
to repair this ingratitude in his own person and to vindicate 
‘nature and Providence ” from this slur of the press, both in 
respect to grain and root crops. The grain crops will in 
many places be scarcely short of last year,—and as to the root 
crops, ‘‘ though it is possible you may not be able to produce 
those colossal globes that sometimes obtain prizes at agricul- 
tural shows, still you may have a very juicy root, very succu- 
lent, and I believe you will find it a favourite with the 
stock,”—a sentence which in a few vivid strokes paints pros- 
perous slow-munching cattle on the mind’s eye of the delighted 
farmer. Then Mr. Disraeli went on to reconcile the land- 
owners with their position. They might not, he drily observed, 
often get twenty per cent. on their outlay, probably none 
of them ever dreamed, like a prosperous financial company 
recently established, of dividing 190 per cent. Perhaps they 
might seldom even secure as good an interest as they would get 
in Consols. But then against all this there is the social and 
political weight of landed property, and there is the very 
substantial consolation that if it does not yield a good income 
to the first buyer, it is constantly rising in value by the 
mere inevitable operation of our social system. After 
administering this comfort to the proprietors, he turned to 
the tenant farmers, and tried to put them into equal good 
humour with their destiny. They might contrast themselves, 
he said—with a flash of we fear unappreciated humour—they 
might perhaps contrast themselves and their gains with pub- 
lic singers and their often enormous earnings night by night. 
The burly faces around Mr. Disracli must have stared with 
perhaps some expression of pique at the suggestion that there 
was any intellectual lesson to be derived from comparing 
their position and their earnings with those of Made- 
moiselle Titiens. Mr. Disraeli was evidently a little nervous 
with his own stroke of humour, and did not dare to work 
it out. There was something so grotesque in suggesting con- 
solations for the imaginary grievance that the English farmer 
could not sell his crop at such an annual profit as Made- 
moiselle Patti might net in a single evening,—something so 
capricious in the suggestion of the profound melancholy with 
which a solid grazier might all his life have been regarding 
his own hoarse bass voice and unmanageable articulation, that 
Mr. Disraeli fled from the delicate subject almost as soon as he 
had touched it, only suggesting, before he did, so that even in 
fashion a farmer’s occupation has one advantage over that of 
even the most distinguished singers, namely, that while these 
soon culminate, and go below the horizon again ina few 
seasons, the farmer’s occupation is never out of fashion,—so 
far as it is ever init. This was the fanciful part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech,—a wild sort of voluntary in praise of 
agriculture,—into which his audience can scarcely have fully 
entered. But he soon became more practical when he re- 
commended the listening sheep-farmers to think of the length 
and quality of the wool as much as of the mutton, to have 
confidence in the price of wool, in the continuance of the 
American war, and to that end ‘to cross their Downs with 
Cotswolds.” 

But the best and the most courageous, if not exactly the 
most ingenious part of Mr. Disraeli’s speech was its conclusion, 
in which he insisted on the true policy of landlords towards 
agri-ultural labourers,—on both the wisdom and the duty of 
providing them with thoroughly wholesome and cheerful 
dwellings as near to their work as possible. This is a point 
on which country gentlemen are apt to be exceedingly 
sensitive, because it really touches their conscience, and, 
through their conscience, threatens to touch their pockets. 
Yet Mr. Disracli did not shrink from this delicate sub- 
ject. The house of the labourer, he said, was more im- 
portant than even food or clothing. “I believe that we 
all eat quite enough, and many of us drink a great deal too 
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much, but this I will venture to say, that no man can be too | It was that treaty which made it impossible for Denmark ¢ 
well housed . . . This isa question which is becoming both | abandon hopes which alter the signature of the treaty beea: . 
in town and country one of paramount interest. ‘The great- | legitimate, whatever they may have been before, But that feud 
ness of the country depends on the race that fills it, and / all. If Herr von Bismarkdoesnotclaim warexpeus (lor Austr 
whatever our ancestors may have done to make the country | may be left out of the account), he does claim an equivalest 
great or famous, whatever liberty they may have acquired, | He takes the province of Lauenburg, to which the right of 
whatever wealth they may have accumulated, if the race | Denmark has been acknowledged even by the Diet, And he 
becomes inferior you lose all these results and all these | takes it not as a satisfaction of the war expenses, but ag mn 
blessings.” These are true and statesmanlike words, which | inducement to shift the burden from Denmark to the con. 
might almost persuade us in spite of those fanciful flights in | quered Duchies themselves. He means to haye both the 
other parts of his speech which remind as of his earlier self, | province and the money. The former he takes from the 
that Mr. Disraeli is exchanging the philosophy of Vivian | kingdom in lieu of the money, and the money he claims from 
Grey for that which the practical experience of an English | the Duchies as the price of freedom. Ie is paid twice over 
gentleman and a member of the Royal and Central Bucks and on each occasion takes his booty in pure generosity, 
Agricultural Association has forced upon him. Indeed when | Happy Von Bismark ! He can combine liberality with thrift 
he proposes to exchange the deadly irony which is the burden | and with prodigal hand lavish gifts upon his enemies which 
of Ecclesiastes, ‘ Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas !” for the | will certainly prove—though not quite in the Scriptural senge 
gloss of some sanitary reformer, ‘ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia |—coals of fire upon their heads. But this by no means 
sanitas !’—could he in briefer terms propose to substitute for | exhausts his forbearance. In bringing Denmark to reason, o 
the reckless selfishness of his first literary creed, the sober, | what he calls reason, he had occupied not only Lauenb 
unambitious, and perhaps narrow, but at least sound and | but Jutland. To neither the one nor the other had Prug. 
wholesome doctrine which he has learned from studying the|sia or Germany the faintest claim. The occupation jg 
duties of landowners, the difficulties of farmers, and the | only justifiable as a means of coercion, and the momegt 
physical impurities of agricultural labourers ? Denmark granted him his original demand, and ceded the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holsteiv, he was bound to evacuate 
THE MODERATION OF HERR VON BISMARK. | both Lauenburg and Jutland. Remaining in the former on 
N the correspondence between Herr von Bismark and Lord | the flimsy pretext which we have made for him (for he is far 
tussell, which has just been published, additional proof too self-satisfied to take the trouble to invent any pretext for 
has been youchsafed to Europe that it has very much under- himself), the Prussian Premier is going some day to evacuate 
rated the capacity of the Prussian Premier. Wisdom is never | the latter. This is his placability. Having seized on Jutland 
so brilliantly manifested us in a successful breach of the | and Lauenburg in order to enforce the cession of the Duchies, 
Rules, it has been said, are | he does not insist on keeping Jutland. He is really going to 
disgorge something. We declare that considering the man’s 
| character there is something in this, and that Lord Russel] 
does not do him justice. ‘Out of place,” indeed, * to claim 
‘credit for equity and moderation ! ” 
Asa matter of fact would Denmark have obtained better 
‘terms at the hands of the German people, or even of the 
| Diet? We very much doubt it. With all its pretensions 








ordinary maxims of prudence. 
made for wise men to break. In quiet times they are useful to 
dullards, but they are inapplicable to those crises in human 
affairs in which alone your genius wants guidance. To 
common people it might seem that when Squire A has just 
succecded in half-ruining a neighbour by a harsh lawsuit com- 
menced in defiance of the remonstrances of Squire B, he would 
do well not to ask Squire B to bear witness to his placability ¥ . : 
and moderation. It is not commonly a man’s object to | to philosophy the German people is probably the most pas- 
provoke a stinging rebuke. But if he has made his adversary sionate and unreasonable in Europe. They are a nation of 
part with two-fifths of his estate, and intends not only to be | dreamers, and like all dreamers they cannot submit to 
hard with him about mesne profits but himself to buy the | the conditions of the actual world. Such miuds either 
land cheap at the auction, it may be well to discount the | try to force the world of fact into harmony with the world 
indignation of the county. Besides, in politics claims to | of their imagination, or else they retire into seclusion and 
peculiar lenity are the recognized mode of announcing a harsh | sulk. Just at present Germany is trying the former opera. 
policy. Whenever the King of Lilliput meditated some | tion. MBclieving themselves to be asserting the principle of 
extraordinarily cruel punishment, or an unusual number | nationality they in fact violate it, and then are very angry 
of executions for treason, he always put out a proclamation | because they do not seem to lookers-on quite as heroic and 
which dwelt with more than common unction on his dislike | magnanimous as they seem to themselves. But whatever 
to bloodshed and paternal tenderness towards his subjects. | may be thought of the principle of nationality, so far as 
When the Lilliputians read that they knew mischief was | that is concerned the demand of North Schleswig is utterly 
meant, and doubtless Herr yon Bismark’s despatch has served | unjustifiable. The natural sequel of German policy would 
a similar purpose and prepared the British Cabiuet for the ‘be to cede North Schleswig to Denmark in exchange for 
worst. The only difference that we can perceive in the two | Laueuburg. If they had contented themselves with that 
eases is that in Lilliput the warning was addressed to the | after victory, they would have had some right to claim credit 
public, while in Europe Cabinets alone are considered. To | for moderation, The principle of nationality would have 
some extent this is due no doubt to the fact that there a| been vindicated. The Duke of Augustenburg would be no 
domestic here a foreign policy is foreshadowed; but peoples | loser, and the Confederation would gain South Schleswig. Asit 
are altogether outside the action, beneath the consideration | is the terms of peace are inconsistent with any theory by which 
of the great Junker. the war can be justified. If the legal rights of the heir 
The original contention of the great German Powers was |™ale of the last Duke of Schleswig-Holstein were to be 
that the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein belonged to the |¢mforced why take Lauenburg, and if Germans were to be 
Duke of Augustenburg, or at least did not belong to the | freed from a foreign yoke why impose a foreign yoke on the 
present King of Denmark. Whatever may be thought of the | Schleswig Danes? But nevertheless this is the policy of the 
justice of this quarrel, and however indecent it may have | people who claim to be especially guided by “ pure reason.” 
been that it should be maintained by Governments which | They tell us that they are going to be particularly kind to 
were parties to the treaty of 1852, we ought perhaps to have ex- |the Schleswig Danes. Perhaps they will; but. the Poles, 
pected that when war had once broken out it would be | the Hungarians, and the Venetians do not appreciate German 
decided by war. Denmark is beaten, and Denmark must in | kindness. France has at all events conciliated the people of 
consequence accept the notions of law and justice dictated to | Alsace. As a matter of fact, however, we believe that the 
her by her conquerors. Schleswig-Holstein had been played | German “national feeling” would have demanded all Holsteia, 
for and lost. In this, if Germany had contented herself with | all Schleswig, all Lauenburg, all the Jutland enclaves, and the 
this, there would have been nothing either to praise or blame. | War-expenses besides. Herr von Bismark has given terfl- 
Waiving the question of original right, men would have seen | torial compensation for the enclaves and abandoned the 
in it only the exaction of the forfeit imposed by the laws of | demand for expenses, so that exorbitant as are his exactions 
the game of war. But to justify aclaim to praise for modera- | he may be considered lenient in comparison with Germany, 
tion the victors must take something less than all the forfeit, | aud ouly in comparison with Germany. To this extent we 
must abate something of the extreme penalty. Have they | ‘‘ will not refuse to recognize the moderation and placa. 
done so? Something indeed might be made of the abandon- | bility which have been displayed by the two German Powers. 
ment of their demand for war expenses; but in this unhappy | It is to be hoped that the Danes, now that these despatches 
contest neither Prussia nor Austria could decently claim them. | have been published, will accept Herr von Bismark’s invitation 
Prussia and Austria are themselves participes criminis. If they | to admit his moderation in its Lilliputian sense. We are con 
had never signed the treaty of 1852 King Christian would in | vinced that they will gain nothing by higgling. Already 
all humau probability never have claimed Schleswig-Holsteia. there is a fresh demand. The treaty stipulated that the 
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+e should take their share of the national debt. It is 
Due gired that Denmark shall give up to them a share of 
i eo property without there being any stipulation to 
the weet. So far as the money paid to Denmark for the ex- 
that = ofthe Sound dues is concerned the claim is monstrous. 
fined were appurtenant to the possession of the Isle of 
+ and the Duchies had no more to do with them than 
eae has to do with the passing tolls at Dover. But the 
-onle fact is that when a province is ceded it is ceded prima 
” free from debt and without any claim to the Govern- 
on property. If it is to take a share of the debt 
= must be expressly stipulated. The Duchies must 
yeept that burden because the treaty imposes it on 


them and they have no right to a share of the Govern- 
nent property because the treaty does not give it them. How 


much of the Austrian Government property was handed over to 
King Victor Emanuel with Lombardy? Not even the Iron crown 
which from time immemorial had been the crown of Lombardy 
ghich had always been kept at Monza, and was carried off to 
Vienna by sheer violence. Yet Austria is now a party to this 
yew demand on Denmark. But the German Powers are very 
placable, and they propose to take a sum of money down in 
jieu of this bit of extortion. The meaning of this is clear. 
They will retain this cash in part satisfaction of their claim 
om the Duchies for war expenses which they would have 
some difficulty in getting at all, and certainly would have to 
take in very small instalments. Practically Denmark is to 
pay some of those very war expenses in exchange for which 
she ceded Lauenburg. Yet the surrender of those expenses 
is Herr von Bismark’s chief claim to a character for unfathom- 
able moderation. ‘Truly the tender mercies of the Germans 
are cruel ! 

When Governments which are acting in this fashion have 
the temerity—we had almost said the impudence—to chal- 
lenge comment on their conduct it is impossible to keep 
silence. Whatever may be thought of the part we took in 
the negotiations which preceded the war, Earl Russell could 
not have allowed the Prussian despatch to go unanswered. 
Herr yon Bismark asked him for his opinion and he gave it. 
This at least is not meddling. Nor was the language of the 
English Minister unworthy of the occasion. Moreover he 
points out with undeniable truth that this peace makes abso- 
lutely no provision for the future. It does not secure to the 
inhabitants of the Duchies free institutions. It does not 
divide Germans from Danes. All it does is to convert the 
oppressed into oppressors, and the only guarantee of peace it 
affords to Europe is that henceforth the oppressors will be 
strong enough to stifle even the cries of the oppressed. 





MR. SEWARD AND THE TWO PLATFORMS. 

0 one with any respect for political principle or modesty 
likes Mr. Seward. He has few rivals in that art of 
vulgar political thimblerig which is always conjuring great 
principles into trifles and trifles into great principles. He 
probes a great civil war and finds nothing but a ninety days’ 
sqyabble beneath it; he waves his rhetorical wand and the 
monstrous genius of Slavery disappears from the causes 
of conflict, and nothing remains but some trifling political 
jealousy which it needs only the adroit and persuasive states- 
manship of such men as Mr. Seward to soothe entirely to rest. 
Yet little as we understand the reasons which have induced 
Mr. Lincoln to retain in his Cabinet a man who has done more 
than any other to make the American Republic ludicrous in 
the eyes of foreign nations, and whose loudly proclaimed com- 
promise views never exercised any influence on the anti-Slavery 
policy of the President, it seems to us that the use made 
recently in the English Confederate journals of his last 
speech at Auburn on the taking of Atlanta and the position 
of the Slavery question, shows more of the tricky cleverness 
of Mr. Seward’s own carlier statesmanship than of honest 
Partizan criticism. We do not know any American politician 
for whom we have felt more disgust than Mr. Seward ; but the 
more his Auburn speech is read and considered, the less like 
itis to the account of it given in this country, and the more 
thoroughly unwarranted does the inference which was so osten- 
tatiously drawn from it become, that the Northern Govyern- 
ment has now abandoned its anti-Slavery policy, and will even 
cherish Slavery in such States as may return into Union with 
the institution still intact. If Mr. Seward had really said this, 
or had laid down premisses warranting this inference, nothing 
Would have surprised us less, nor should we have thought it 
iM any way legitimate to infer that Mr. Lincoln had deviated 
bya hair’s breadth from the policy to which he has pledged 
himself, But Mr. Seward has not said this nor anything at 
like it. His speech would rather seem to us to show that 








he, the worst and most compromising member of the Federal 
Cabinet, has at last taken in the truth that Slavery must be 
extinguished—so much Jess soothing is his language on the 
subject to the Unionist slavcholders in the Southern States 
than it has ever been before. 

The main point of Mr. Seward’s speech,—and it was avery 
clever electioneering point, —was that any change of personnel 
in the Presidency would be mischievous beeause the Southern 
rebellion had been grounded on a capricious and illegal objee- 
tion to the person of Mr. Lincoln, a constitutionally clected 
President, —had, indeed, been professedly precipitated in thelast 
instance by anger against the individual choice of the majority 
of the people. As this was the pretext of the rebellion, says 
Mr. Seward, it is a point of some importance that the rebels 
should be made to accept the governmeut of the very person, 
constitutionally re-elected by the same people, whom they 
began the war by rejecting. The constitutional ¥ictory would 
not be anything like so complete if they returned to the 
Union under a fresh President,—a man more to their mind, 
and who had never been rejected by them before, like 
General M’Clellan,—as if they accepted the rule of the very 
man against whom, alter his constitutional election, they 
unconstitutionally rebelled. It would not be a true test of the 
South’s real allegiance to the constitution if they only accepted 
the choice of the majority when that choice happened to fall 
on a Democrat with leanings towards Slavery like the Chicago 
candidate; what is wanted is to force upon them the con- 
stitutionally expressed choice of the majority even when 
that choice has been so distasteful to them as to drive them 
into revolt, and not only to induce them to submit to the 
pleasanter or less objectionable fiats of the popular will. 
Subdue the rebellion under Mr. Lincoln, says Mr. Seward, 
and you enforce the constitution in the very form in which it 
was violently broken ;—subdue it under a new Democratic 
candidate, and you withdraw as it were the real point in 
dispute,—the right of the people to decide by constitutional 
means on any President they please; and only insist on 
conformity where the conformity is not disagreeable. This 
was Mr. Seward’s principal point, and his next was to 
show that the Democratic party which has just chosen 
General M’Clellan does in fact excuse the breach of the con- 
stitution as against Mr. Lincoln, and does wish to justify the 
former conduct of the South, though it may desire by an act 
of public amend and contrition, as it were, to lure back the 
South now, under a sympathetic and partial yoke. Nay, 
Mr. Seward does more, he proves that the leading men who 
dictated the platform at Chicago,—though probably not the 
mass of the people who supported it,—were acting in concert 
with the Richmond Democrats, and acting really inthcir interest. 

After giving sufficient evidence of the fact of this collusion 
between the South and the Chicago leaders, Mr. Seward con- 
siders briefly the objections which are honestly brought against 
the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Of these the chief is that “ le 
will not accept peace on the basis of the integrity of the 
Union without having also the abandonment of Slavery.” In 
answer to this Mr. Seward simply asks, —When did the South 
offer any such terms for Mr. Linc In to accept? Is it not 
notorious that Mr. Davis has quite recently said he eared 
little or nothing for the Slavery question now,—he was fight- 
ing for disunion? Then Mr. Seward goes on to say that 
slavery is no longer really in question, because the war has 
destroyed so much of it, and what still remains the Unionists 
of the Slave States are themselves anxious to destroy. ‘ The 
Union men in all the Slave States that we have delivered are 
even more auxious than we are tv abolish Slavery.” The slaves 
in the remaining Slave States if they returned into Union 
could all be bought and so emancipated, says Mr. Seward, for 
50 dols. a head,—a cost far under a year of war. And then, 
though he admits himself ‘‘altogether unauthorized to speak for 
the President on hypothetical questions,” Mr. Seward attempts 
to state what he imagines, or professes to imagine, is Mr. Lin- 
coln’s view on the subject,—and this is the passage which has 
been twisted into asserting that so soon as the Slave States 
shall submit, the anti-Slavery policy of the President will 
cease: —‘‘ Although altogether unauthorized to speak for the 
President upon hypothetical questions, I think I can give an 
answer upon the subject of Slavery at the present day—an 
answer which will be explicit, and [ hope not altogether un- 
satisfactory. While the rebels continue to wage war against 
the Government of the United States, the military measures 
affecting Slavery, which have been adopted from necessity, to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful end, will be con- 
tinued, except se far as practical experience shall show that 
they can be modified advantageously with a view to the same 
end. When the insurgents shall have disbanded their armies 
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and laid down their arms the war will instantly cease, and the total number of friendly societies and benefit clubs ; 
all the war measures then existing, including those which estimated by competent persons at twenty thousand. This 
affect Slavery, will cease also; and all the moral, economical, seems to be a result hardly less creditable to the poorer ela 
and political questions, as well questions affecting Slavery as of this country than the great public works which are dee 
others which shall be then existing, between individuals, and_ to the enterprise of their betters. Whatever may be the erils 
States, and the Federal Government, whether they arose or even the frauds which have marked the history of th 
before the civil war began, or whether they grew out of it, friendly societies, they are scarcely more numerous or th. 
will, by force of the constitution, pass over to the arbitrament , disastrous than those with which the shareholders in raily, “ 
of the courts of law, and to the councils of legislation.” Now banks, and mines have had and still have to conte 
no doubt this was put by Mr. Seward with some slight eraft | There is this also to be said for the managers of frienqi, 
in order to conciliate War pro-Slavery Democrats, and we have | societies, that a large part of their misdoings is the resy}t 4 
no wish even to apologize for Mr. Seward’s clectioneering | pure ignorance, and that if their failures have been Productive 

of great misery they have taught a wholesome lesson, The 


tricks. But nothing can be more absurd than to say that it | 
even hints a policy favourable to Slavery so soon as the | number of the societies whose rules are submitted to yy 


rebellion should cease. What it docs say is, that with the | Tidd Pratt for registration is steadily on the increase and 
war the war power by which slaves have been emancipated | even the increase in the number of dissolutions is attributed 
must cease ;—and therefore that waless, first, the constitutional | by the Registrar in his recently published Report not so much 
construction of the emancipation proclamation decides that | to any fraudulent intention in the members as to a desire of 
all the slaves, whether de facto set free by the Northern armies | remodelling their rules, and starting afresh with higher rate, 
or not, were legally emancipated by that proclamation,—and | of premium such as experience has shown to be required by 
unless, secondly, in case they were not emancipated by the | the risks which are incurred. 
mere issue of the proclamation there is no other constitutional | Indeed if we consider the extreme obscurity of the sy}. 
policy within the power of the Government to carry through | ject with which the managers had to deal, and the station of 
Congress by which those remaining slaves might yet be | life in which they were, it is really wonderful how the socie. 
emancipated, Mr. Lincoln will be unable to terminate Slavery | ties have succeeded as well as they have. Even now with 
altogether, however anxious he may be to do so. But Mr.| all our experience of the average amount of sickness ang 
Seward carefully reserves the effect first of ‘‘ the arbitrament | mortality—experience, it is to be observed, derived from the 
of the courts of law” which may possibly decide that all the | societies themselves—the most eminent actuaries have only 
slaves of the rebel States are set free by the proclamation; and | of late succeeded in reaching mere approximate results, though 
next of “ the councils of legislation ” which in the hands of a | no doubt the differences between them are so small that the 
strong Government will do much to supplement the arbitra- | position of any friendly society or benefit club submitted to the 
ment of the courts of law. | test of valuation may be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
And with respect to the legislative powers to be set in| But many of the societies are of “‘ great antiquity.” As their 
motion by the President we havea better security than any | name indicates they had their origin as much in social as in 
speech of Mr. Seward’s. Those who wish us to believe that | prudential considerations. The idea of forming a fund for 
the Republicans would pursue no stronger an anti-Slayery | self-help sprang up among the men who met night after night 
policy than the Democrats after the suppression of the rebel- | at the same public-house. The members shared to the full 
lion should in common honesty compare the two party plat- | the common English desire to manage their own affairs for 
forms. The Republican Convention at Baltimore explicitly | themselves. In so doing they also gratified that other national 
resolved, ‘ that as Slavery was the cause, and now constitutes | tendency which makes us all love to participate in public 
the strength of this rebellion, and as it must be always and | business. They did not in the least know the difficulties 
everywhere hostile to the principles of republican government, | of the subject, and even if they had known where to seck 
justice and the national safety demand its utter and complete | assistance, if they had had any idea what an actuary was, the 
extirpation from the soil of the Republic, and that we uphold | payment of fees for professional advice would probably not 
and maintain the acts and proclamations by which the | have seemed to them a very economical way of commencing 
Government, in its own defence, has aimed a death-blow | their enterprise. On the other hand, the downward road was 
at this gigantic evil. We are in favour, furthermore, of | easy. At first, when the members are young, the losses are few, 
such an amendment to the constitution, to be made by the | As they grow older sickness increases among them, and the 
people in conformity with its provisions, as shall terminate | ‘‘ mortality bears a constant ratio to the duration of sickness.” 
and for ever prohibit the existence of Slavery within | There arethe superannuationallowancestobe paid. And through 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the United States ;” and by | sheer ignorance the surplus of premiums, which was not im- 
this resolution therefore which Mr. Lincoln cordially accepted | probably inadequate from the beginning, has during the times 
he is pledged to the policy of the ‘“ utter and complete ex- | of prosperity been devoted to festivity. Then the younger 
tirpation”’ of Slavery by all means within his power, whether | and paying members withdraw from a bad concern, the old 
as an executive officer or as one who will naturally | find the accumulated fund quite insufficient to provide them 
have great influence in originating legislation. On the | with the benefits they fancied themselves to have secured, 
other hand, the Chicago Democrats have openly denounced the | and there is nothing left but to dissolve the society and divide 
anti-Slavery policy not simply as unconstitutional but as im- | the funds as fairly as possible among the members. 
| Probably the chief practical cause of extravagance is the 


politic, and General M’Clellan went out of his way in ac- 
cepting the platform on the basis of “ Union at all hazards” to | practice of holding the periodical meetings at public-houses. 
assert that a spirit of “compromise” must be exercised in | If every man paid for his own liquor the result would not be 
bringing about the restoration of the Union—which means of | quite so bad, but that would not pay the publican. And the 
course that the policy of subserviency to the South must | mere fact that it is illegal to apply the society's funds to the 
again be adopted by the North, the slaveholders must be | purchase of beer and the provision of the annual dinner is but a 
petted, and slavery guaranteed. slight check. Even ifthe members are aware of the illegality, 
On the whole a more unwarrantable attempt than that | conviviality which has not to be paid for out of pocket is to 
founded on Mr. Seward’s speech to throw doubts on the/| the poor a great temptation. It is certainly a striking fact 
sincerity of Mr. Lincoln’s anti-Slavery policy was never made. | that of the 118 societies which are known to have been dis 
There are plenty of evidences even in this speech itself that | solved last year no less than 85 held their meetings at an 
Mr. Lincoln’s resolution once taken has never faltered, and|inn or public-house. Atthesame time it seems desirable that 
there are explicit proofs outside of it, that it has been | the members should be united by something more than a mere 
solemnly renewed since the beginning of the present Presi- community of interest. That is the first consideration, but 
dential canyass. those societies will always be the most popular with unedu- 
cated men which appeal in some way to the imagination. 
The annual processions, the bands, dresses, ribbons, and other 
OME idea of the social importance of these societies may | personal decorations may seem ridiculous; but are not without 
be gathered from the fact that on the 20th of November | their use, provided that the expense of them is not charged to 
last there were no less than 12,148 depositing their funds in| the society. A few ribbons do not cost much, and these 
savings’ banks, and that the aggregate amount of their | demonstrations may do much good if they tend to make the 
deposits was within 50/. of two millions sterling. In addi- | societies fewer in number while they severally contain more 
tion to these smaller societies there were 567 in direct account | members. Conviviality is an expensive luxury, and it is the 
with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National | luxury of the small clubs. These are, moreover, the most 
Debt, whose aggregate deposits exceeded 2,040,000/. How | difficult to manage, for their liabilities fall on them irregularly. 
many there may be whose funds are less securely in- We are disposed to hope much from the movement which has 
vested we have no means of ascertaining with accuracy, but united many of the separate societies into Orders, in which 
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y “manages its own affairs and pays its own 
sick members as well as burials, but is repaid by a levy made 
over the whole districts.” It is obvious that the larger the 
grea over which the liabilities are extended the more regular 
will be their incidence, and thesize and importance of the Orders 
appeal to the pride of the members. Indeed the extent to 
which the imagination enters into the affair is illustrated by 
the names of the Orders, which never allude to economical 
considerations. On the contrary, it is either their antiquity, 
or independence, or temperance, or good-fellowship, which is 
igsisted on by such alliances as the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
the Ancient Order of Shepherds, the Independent Order of 
Rechabites, and the National Order of Odd Fellows. Some- 
times the title is even mystical, as in the case of the Ancient 
Order of Romans, the Order of Ancient Druids, and—most 
magnificent of all—the Masonic Order of Crimson Oaks! 

For the cure of the evils which spring from the ignorance of 
the managers of the friendly societies we must look of course to 
the results of experience and the changes which have of late 

ears been introduced by a more enlightened legislation. Mr. 

Pratt bears witness that “there is a very earnest desire 
among the managers or members to ascertain their real con- 
dition, and to avail themselves of such legal privileges as are 
offered them to better it.” Inadequate premiums must of 
course be raised. If the societies are to continue the pay- 
ments for burials, or in other words are to act as life-in- 
surance offices, and if they are to continue to grant super- 
annuation allowances, or in other words deferred annuities, 
they must recognize the necessity of accumulating much 
larger reserves to meet these liabilities. The first step to 
improvement doubtless would be to keep the three funds for 
death, superannuation, and sickness perfectly distinct. The con- 
tinual diminution of any one of the three would alarm the 
common sense of even the most ignorant members. As it is, 
any deficiency is imperceptible because all the funds are mud- 
dled together, and the evil is not discovered till it is too late 
to provide a remedy. But we believe that the friendly 
societies would do well to confine themselves to mutual assur- 
ance against sickness, or temporary want of employment, or 
accidental loss of property. This is comparatively a simple 
affair. The payments in each year would be tolerably uni- 
form and the advantages to the members would begin at 
once. The grant of deferred annuities and life- insurance 
must always be a difficult business, depending for its success 
on the possession of considerable scientific knowledge by’ the 
managers. 

To the poor man who, after subscribing all his life to 
escape the workhouse, finds his hopes frustrated in his 
old age, the loss is so irreparable that one desires for him a 
degree of security that no voluntary socicty can ever give. 
And this part of their business we hope sooner or later to 
see the friendly societies abandon. ‘The greater part of the 
Orders already, Mr. Pratt tells us, act on this principle. 
They “make provision for the widows and orphans, and for 
their needy and unfortunate members, but not a provision for 
superannuation or old age.”’ Desirous as we are to see the 
friendly societies increase and flourish, to see working-men 
not only forming habits of prudence and self-control as indi- 
viduals, but combining for their common benefit, to this 
extent the operation of the societies might well be limited. 
The great moral benefits which they confcr on their members 
would still remain, and a far safer substitute for them, so 
far as they grant burial and superannuation allowances, will 
shortly be open to the labourer under the provisions of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill. The principle of it indeed was not new, 
and it was sadly mutilated in committec, but it removed 
many foolish restrictions. Formerly the Government could 
not grant deferred annuities for more than thirty pounds, and 
the purchase-money had to be paid cither in one sum or in 
annualinstalments. These latter conditions are now abolished 
and the maximum of amount fixed at 50/. Formerly the 

life insurer had to purchase at the same time a deferred 
annuity depending upon his own life. Now he is under no 
such restriction. Unhappily, however, the Committee to 

Which the Bill was referred introduced a clause prohibiting 

the labourer from insuring for less than 20/., and Mr. Pratt 

informs us that the members of friendly societies while they can 
insure for any sum under 200/. seldom iusure for more than 

101. This absurd provision will probably rob the Act of a 

god deal of its beueficial effect. Another very questionable 

amendment introduced by the Committee was the making 
the policies assignable, so that they can be sold by the 
holder whenever he is pressed for money. We quite 
agree with Mr. Pratt that the power given to the Commis- 
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surrender of the policies, after five years’ payment of pre- 
miums, on equitable terms met all the necessities of the case. 
Even yet there is time to remove these blemishes, for no 
annuities or policies can be granted under the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Act till the rules and tables to be authorized 
by the Treasury shall have been laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament for thirty days. But as the amendments 
of the Commons Committee were accepted as a sort of com- 
promise we have little hope that so reasonable a course will 
be pursued. So long as the Government refuses to grant 
policies of insurance for less than 20/. the labourer will still 
have to rely on his friendly society, and the societies them- 
selves will still have to continue a kind of business which 
they have not the requisite knowledge to manage to the 
advantage of their members. 








THE RIVAL BISHOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
\ HA'TEVER may be the decision of the Crown as to the 

legality of the deposition of the Bishop of Natal by his 
Metropolitan, and whatever may be the differences of opinion as to 
the questions of criticism and theology raised in the course of the 
dispute, there can be no question in the minds of unprejudiced and 
educated men as to which of the two bishops has conducted the 
struggle between them in the calmer aud more Christian spirit, 
Dr. Colenso’s just published remarks on the recent proceedings of the 
Bishop of Cape ‘own in the diocese of Natal is a model of firm and 
courteous rejoinder to a ferocious and somewhat unscrupulous 
attack made upon him in his absence, in his own diocese, and before 
his own clergy and catechumens, by his ecclesiastical superior. We 
do not suppose that the Bishop of Cape ‘Town in anything exceeded 
his own conscientious conviction ; but then he has the conscience of 
a bigoted ecclesiastic, which is never scrupulous. It is certain that 
in the discharge of what he thought a duty, and what he doubtless 
said honestly was a painful one, the Bishop of Cape Town yet in- 
dulged himself in the application of scurrilous and indecent epithets 
to Dr. Colenso’s writings which were wholly beside his purpose, 
and also in a free process of misquotation in support of his attack 
which, though doubtless unconscious, only shows the more by its 
unconsciousness how little sensitive is his Lordship’s orthodoxy 
to the effect and importance of the qualifying words and sentences 
so carelessly omitted from his quotations. On the other hand, the 
reply of the Bishop of Natal, though he had a right to feel keenly 
this somewhat coarse attack made on him amongst his own peo- 
ple and in his absence, is polished, dignified, and even respectful. 
A bishop who, if not endoWed, as we do not think he is, with the 
powers for delicate historical or literary criticism, is at least in 
scholarship and Biblical learning very far the superior of his 
Metropolitan, and whose only crime has been that of going some- 
what farther than the great majority of competent critics in 
the separation of the different elements in the Pentateuch, 
might be excused if he replied warmly to the charge of using 
“awful and profane words,” of “ being led captive by the Evil 
One,” of “instilling the poison of unbelief,” of “ teaching the 
very opposite to what he undertook to teach,” of “enjoying the 
emoluments of his abused office and violated trust,” of ‘ reckless 
arrogance like that which marked the infidels of the last century,” 
of “using the language of the boaster and the scorner,” and so 
forth. But the Bishop of Natal does not reply warmly. He is 
conscious of believing the Gospel he undertook to preach as pro- 
foundly as the Bishop of Cape ‘Town himself—in some respects more 
so, for, as often happens, the high dogmatic dread of heresy and 
desire to magnify the divine side of Christian doctrine above 
the human has led Bishop Gray himself into a more palpable and 
serious heresy than any attributed to his suffragan. And to this 
cause parily perhaps, still more no doubt to genuine Christian 
principle, it may be due that Dr. Colenso’s reply is so calm and 
gentle, and, at least to the ethical if not to the legal part of his 
superior’s accusation, so successful. 

Sut whatever be the verdict passed on the issues of the personal 
controversy,—and we do not think educated men not already 
pledged to cither side of the party question can differ much about 
that,—the Bishop of Natal’s criticism on his Metropolitan's pro- 
ceedings is well worth study, if only for the curious contrast it 
presents in the whole methods and genius of the two missionary 
bishops,—and this not only in consequence of their differences, 
but from the first. The Bishop of Cape ‘Town has always identified 
himself with the principle of sacerdotal authority, and devoted 
his chief labour to multiplying the number of dogmatic agencies by 
which he may control the minds of the natives; the Bishop of 
Natal has always identified himself with the principle of penetrating 


sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt to accept a| to the centre of native thought and feeling, and teaching them for 
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themselves ‘‘to feel after Christ, if haply they might find Him,” and 
therefore has devoted his chief labour to mastering fully the lan- 
guage, modes of thought, and sympathies of the simple people 
amongst whom he went tolive and teach. He tells us that the 
Bishop of Cape Town speaks somewhat lightly and depreciatingly of 
these preliminary human labours, and has not thought them a part 
of his own duty in his own diocese—as though they were utterly 
subordinate to the main work. And no doubt to the Bishop of 
Cape Town, who separates so sharply the infallible Christian doc- 
trine from the human wants which it satisfies, it must be so. But 
to Dr. Colenso it seemed part and parcel of the Christian mission 
itself, to sound carefully all the avenues of speech, all the elementary 
modes of thinking and feeling by which the native character to 
which he had to appeal naturally expresses itself. He says with 
considerable force and even pathos, in answer to Bishop Gray’s 
unfeeling and evidently unjust charge, that he had neglected his 
true work and left his diocese in a languishing and declining state, 
—‘‘T have no special gift for languages but what is shared by 
most educated men of fair ability. What I have done I have done 
by hard work—by sitting with my natives day after day, from 
early morn to sunset, till they as well as myself were fairly 
exhausted,—conversing with them as well as I could, and listening 
to them conversing,—writing down what I could of their talk from 
their own lips, and, when they were gone, still turning round 
again to my desk to copy out the results of the day. In this way, 
and by degrees, I was able to foree my way into the secrets of their 
tongue, and to overcome those difficulties which had to be en- 
countered before any inissions could be set forward to any con- 
siderable effect among the natives.” And again elsewhere 
Dr. Colenso speaks with great force and genuine conviction of the 
gort of sympathy with elementary difficulties which is required to 
inspire even in the childish natives the true sort of faith :—‘+ And 
for work among the heathen, too, such [highly educated] men are 
needed—men of large hearts, and abilities strengthened and refined 
by academical training, with the power of mastering a native lan- 
guage, and when they have mastered it of sitting down to talk out 
religious questions with the native, entering within his heart, as it 
were, penetrating into its secret chambers of thought, and drawing 
out into the light of day the fears and hopes which are common to 
man,—the religious ideas which lie undeveloped in the conscious- 
ness of the veriest savage, ready to be quickened into life by Chris- 
tian teaching,—the eternal laws which are written by the finger 
of God on his heart as well as on ours. ‘This work, I need hardly say, 
is something very different from the tame repetition, with babbling 
defective utterance, of the cumbrous and often unintelligible and 
absurd circumlocutions which stand so commonly as representatives, 
in abarbaroustongue, of the grand expressive language of our formu- 
laries.” And the Bishop of Natal tells us elsewhere that it was 
thisanxious study of the elements of the native languageand mode of 
thought, this linguistic anxiety and minuteness, which first turned 
his thoughts into the line of criticism adopted in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch, so that the very care and thoroughness of his 
missionary labours really led him naturally into the critical 
analysis of the earliest records of the Hebrew people. And this is 
obviously the truth, though we think there were other gifts re- 
quired for the work,—historical gifts,—which the Bishop obviou<ly 
does not in the same degree possess. 

Now all this is utterly alien to the whole temper and principles 
of the superior Bishop, who has sufficiently shown not only with poor 


simple natives, but with an educated man his equalin intelligence | 


and superior in learning, that his method would be to erush all 
doubts at once ** with a severe reproof and warning of the guilt 
of unbelief.” It seems that even amongst Dr. Colenso's personal 
pupils his influence was, if possible, to be summarily extinguished 
in the same way, for this is the account given in a native cate- 
chumen’s letter to Dr, Colenso of the very unscrupulous statements 
made under Dr. Gray's immediate influence, if not by his personal 
authority, of the nature of the former's sceptical crimes :— 
** Afterwards we went out together with them in the afternoon ; 
and we talked with Mr. Robertson, and asked, ‘ Where is the 
Bishop [of Cape Town] going to?’ Said he, ‘Aha! that Bishop 
has come to put all things properly. For Sobantu [the native 
name for the Bishop of Natal] has gone astray greatly ; I don’t 
suppose that he will ever come back here.’ Again he said, ‘ The 
Bishop has come to tell the people to abandon the teaching of 
Sobantu; for Sobantu has gone astray exceedingly; he has re- 
belled ; he does not believe in God our Father and in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ William and I, however, contradicted, saying, ‘ As to 
Sobantu, we know that he, for his part, is a man who believes 
exceedingly. When has thit [which you speak of] come upon 
him?’ Said he, ‘ When he was in England he rebelled; his book, 





| 
| 
| 





too, speaks badly.’ ‘I wish, now, to hear plainly whether y> 
deed, they have spoken truth or not, Mr. Robertson and others in 
wit, that you no longer believe.’” » to 

Thus Dr. Gray is for imposing a dogmatic Christianity 1, 
the mere force of ecclesiastical assumption on the mink y 
the ignorant; Dr. Colenso for feeling the way gradual} . 
their wants and hopes, opening their minds to the light A : 
they can see it, and not forcing upon them more than a 
their weak undeveloped vision. Hence, too, of course the op : 
site ecclesiastical leanings of the two Bishops,—the one a 
independent Church founded on a ritual and a creed which 
are to be left to the priests to interpret and enforce,—the Other to 
a Church protected from itself,—guarded from its own inherent 
tendencies to bigotry,—by the broad justice of a civil judiciary 
which rather cares to adapt the legal dogmatic conditions of 
the Church to the actual intellect of the day,—just it 
modifies common law by the changing conditions of the time—thy, 
to give them a precise and invariable meaning. Dr. Gray prefers 
the former Church, because it depresses and even oppresses the fos 
development of human thought and learning with an affectation x 
least of infallibility ;—Dr. Colenso the latter Church, becang ji 
provides so large a scope for the elastic movements of human 
opinion and feeling and protects the man as carefully ag ty 
Christian. 

For our own parts, while objecting to many of Dr. Colengs 
critical extravagances, we believe that much more than is at all 
easy for us now to estimate, is involved in preferring his method iy 
our missionary churches to that of his Metropolitan. It is because 
missionaries have made so little effort to enter into complete 
sympathy with their pupils,—or rather because the inelastic dog. 
matism of those who pay their wages and dictate their modes of 
thought has admitéed of so little freedom in their attempts to start 
from the intellectual and moral plane of their pupils,—that Chris. 
tianity has made so little way with races in a different stage of 
civilization from our own, ‘There is evidence even in this corres. 
pondence that the Zulus are not capable of being disturbed by 
doubts as to the authenticity of the individual books of the 
Pentateuch,—that such a matter would simply be utterly out of 
relation to their conception of the Gospel,—but that they might 
very easily be disturbed and altogether thrown out: by any attempt 
to silence all their little difficulties with the same leaden repuls 
that ‘ doubt is guilt,’ and the teaching that they must surrenderto 
an authority of which they do not understand the source, without 
terms, if they are to believe at all. 





GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN, 
HE operations which have carried the Federals from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta, that is, from the frontier of Tennessee to 
the heart of Georgia, are as yet the most brilliant and the mostsolil 
achievements in the war. Except in its later phases the campaign 
has attracted but little public attention. Its successive incidents 
made but asmall figure in telegrams, and many of those who 
pretended to be aware of the facts concealed their ignorance unde 
assumptions not justified by the progress nor verified by the 
result. First Johnston was ‘‘ drawing Sherman on,” then Sherma 
was fairly stopped, finally it was broadly stated that he could mt 
take Atlanta, that his communications would be destroyed, aul 
that he would be driven back to the Tennessee, perhaps to the Ohio. 
All these unfounded statements were made with an air of th 
greatest confidence by writers whose very language showed that 
they were ignorant of the facts, or utterly incapable of appreciating 
the solid character of Sherman’s system, But they passed mustet 
at the time, and served at least the purpose of ‘ bulling” Co 
federate stock. Even now we are but imperfectly acquaiatel 
with the facts, yet sufficient has been made public to show that 
officer ever performed a piece of work in a more businet 
like manner. 

When the general command passed into the hands of Grant he 
resolved to discontinue the system of operations by several sepatie 
armies, and to unite the disposable forces of the State into thre: 
great bodies. One was to invade ‘Texas. ‘Lhat scheme failel 
through want of military skill on the part of Banks. A secon! 
under his own orders was to strike at Richmond. ‘The consequélt 
operations are now in progress. The third, under Sherman, 8 
to assemble at Chattanooga and invade Georgia, having for® 
object the capture of Atlanta —the junction of four railways and 4 
grand depot of Confederate stores and factories. This campalg? 
has been completed, this object has been attained. 

Sherman broke up his camp at Chattanooga in the first week ti 
May. He had united the corps of three armies—those of the Cuz 
berland, the Tennessee, and the Mississippi. ‘The Confederat# 
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fed likewise drawn together every available man from the States 
gest of the Savannah, and stood under Johnston a few miles north 
of Dalton. In their rear lay a region of mountains, broken and 
deft by passes and valleys, and watered by numerous streams from 
rocky torrents to broad and deep rivers. Northern Georgia, 
Cherokee Georgia, as it is called, was therefore a fine country to 
defend. Johnston's base was Atlanta, on the left bank of the 
Chattahoochee, and his line of communications was the railway 
ghich from Chattanooga runs through Atlanta to Macon and the 
Atlantic coast. At intervals along this road were strong positions 
in the mountains. When Sherman moved out from Chattanooga he 
found his foe awaiting him on Tunnel Hill, a ridge under which 

the railroad, But Johnston only resisted an advance upon 
this position in order to cover his retreat upon the stronger post, 
glittle north of Dalton. There he halted, occupying Rocky Faced 
Ridge, a name implying its strength, deploying on either side of 
the pass of Buzzard Roost. Sherman had formed his plans. He 
engaged Johnston along his front, while he detached M’Pherson, 
his best general, directing him to move down the valley on the 
western face of the Ridge and entrench himself at Snake Creek 
Gap, a pass whence a road led directly upon Resaca, a railway 
station on the Coostanaula river, twenty miles in Johnston's rear. 
Then as soon as he heard that M’Pherson was entrenched he 
glided from Jobnston’s front and carried his whole force to Snake 
Creek Gap. When he debouched upon Resaca he found that his 
enemy had anticipated him and had reached that place. This 
promptitude must be placed to the credit of Johnston, for it was 
quite as skilful a yielding to facts as Lee’s retreat from Spottsyl- 
vania Court House upon Sexton’s junction. 

Arrived at Resaca the Confederate General posted himself on 
the rugged uplands which rise between the Coostanaula and one of 
itsaffluents and accepted battle. For two days he stood up against 
the Federal onset. Driven back further and further into the 
angle, he saw at once that Sherman by moving upon the river 
below Resaca would coop him up and compel him to surrender. 
Both armies had suffered considerable losses—perhaps 5,000 each— 
but relatively the loss was greater to the defenders. To extricate 
himself from ground where he was penned up and where his line 
of retreat was threatened, he crossed the river in the night and 
fell back upon the Etowah, and then over it. Sherman immediately 
followed, marching upon Kingston. ‘The fruit of a fortnight’s 
marches and combats was the line of the Etowah and the town of 
Rome, an important Confederate factory and depét. Johnston 
now encamped on the Allatoona Mountains, with the river in 
front and covering the railway. Sherman, organizing his own 
line of retreat and supply, as he went, by repairing the slightly 
damaged railroad and establishing blockhouses and patrols, 
now crossed the Etowah. Again he showed a front with his 
left and his horsemen towards Allatoona Gap, again he sent 
the indefatigable M’Pherson forward with his right upon Dallas, 
a place well in rear of Johnston's left, whence the roads led 
easterly towards Marietta. Alarmed, and justly, by this move- 
ment, Johnston came down from the heights of Allatoona, 
and marching as swiftly as he could endeavoured to surprise 
and annihilate M’Pherson. But the latter was entrenched on 
favourable ground. He was supported also from the main army, 
part of which moved through the pass. M’Pherson and Hooker 
fought for three days, withstanding repeated onslaughts and 
repelling them with great loss. Johnston retreated to Marietta, or 
rather to two bold mountains west of it, and completely covering 
it. Sherman now drew in his left from Dallas, united his army 
between Marietta and Ackworth, and halted while he brought down 
his defensive system in his rear to Allatoona Gap, where he 
established an intermediate base. He had now been not quite a 
month in the field, and he had driven his enemy to Marietta, within 
thirty miles of Atlanta. 

Here he was destined to be held at bay fora month. Johnston 
had established himself on two lofty hills, well covered with 
timber, much broken about the base, and difficult of access. In 
an unknown country Sherman was compelled to learn its geography 
by experience. Ie tried the Confederate right and found the route 
dangerous and impracticable, as it would have laid open his line of 
supply. Then he worked at the left. Johnston stood fast and 
defended his stronghold with tenacity. But here, again, he was 
gradually deprived of his outposts. Bloody actions were fought 
with varying success until Johnston was driven wholly on to 
Kenesaw Mountain. Somewhat elated by his success, and hoping 
to crush his antagonist, Sherman attacked in force on the 27th of 
June, and failed with great loss. Then he had recourse to his old 
tactics, Leaving part of his army entrenched on the railroad, he 

pushed the rest in succession past the western slopes of Kenesaw, 


the cavalry in advance towards the Chattahoochee. The move- 
ment was decisive. Johnston, threatened in a vital part, quitted 
the mountain on the 2nd of July and retreated to the Chattahoochee. 
| The Federal turning columns continued their march, and those left 
| on the railway occupied the mountain. Then the whole were once 
| more united, and Johnston who had halted on the right bank filed 
over the river, and went into position behind a strong line of en- 
trenchments on the left bank. Two months had now slipped by, and 
| Sherman stood on the banks of the river ten miles from the goal of 
his exertions. But he did not halt longer than was necessary to re- 
connoitre the front and secure the rear, He brought dgwn his 
admirable system of defence along the railway to Marietta, and 
then crossing the river above the Confederate lines he rendered 
them useless for defence. He crossed on the 11th July, and John- 
ston at once filed into the lines of Atlanta. The remainder of 
the campaign is better known to our readers. Johnston was 
superseded by Hood, a soldier who deserves the highest praise for 
true courage and absolute devotion to the cause for which he fights. 
But Hood could not restore the balance. Sherman's operations, as 
we have said, are pretty well known. Pouncing upon Decatur he 
destroyed the line leading to Richmond as far as Covington, but 
extending his left towards the Macon line he was caught on the 
march by Hood and severely punished in two battles. 
Then recognizing facts he saw he must give up that line 
and transfer his army to the west side of Atlanta. This 
he did with his customary decision. He had lost M’Pherson, his 
brightest lieutenant, Hooker had gone, too, dissatisfied at the pro- 
motion of Logan. His means were diminished by battle and 
disease just as a host of Georgian militia poured into Atlanta. 
Nevertheless Sherman worked along towards East Point, where, if 
he arrived, he would command the roads to Macon and Mont- 
gomery. His cavalry with varying fortune had cut in upon the 
railways, but had suffered considerable loss. Finding that he could 
not hope to storm the Confederate lines, Sherman, as our readers 
know, took the bulk of his force, and sweeping round upon the 
Macon road shattered Hood's weak efforts to obstruct him and sat 
down on the line. Then Hood, his army being broken and 
severed, and his militia of small account, blew up his magazines and 
retreated by country roads towards Macon. ‘Thus in four months, 
in spite of a most energetic resistance, Sherman bored, and fought, 
and manceuvred his way into the heart of a hostile state, and on the 
3rd of September stood master of Atlanta, with his army well in 
hand and his long communications unimpaired. To the competent 
eye this offensive campaign will bear comparison with some of the 
most striking achievements in the annals of war. 

Now Sherman has been successful the Confederate partizans on 
this side admit and extol his ability ; but to their discredit they 
cannot do sowithout depreciating Grantand instituting comparisons 
which have little foundation in fact, and only serve to show the 
ignorance or the malice of the critics. 





THE POWER, USE, AND PROSPECTS OF THE GREAT 
GOVERNING FAMILIES. 

'X TITH the Vanes concludes our list of the great English fami- 
lies. During the publication of the series, a period extend- 

ing over more than twelve months, we have received but three letters 
complaining of any statements of fact,—one to correct our ac- 
count of the descent of the property-right over the Scilly Isles, two 
others rectifying errors in the involved and troublesome pedigree 
of the Herberts. It is clear, however, from other letters that the 
design of the series has been in some quarters mistaken, at least 
a dozen families having demurred more or less openly against 
their own exclusion. The writers of those letters, generally cadets 
of great houses, forget that we never proposed to edit a peerage, 
or give a popular history of English dignities, or play the réle of 
kings-at-arms in any way whatever. Under our scheme no 
family however old was included unless it was now also great, 
no family however great could be reckoned unless it had also 
a great political history. The first rule struck out, as to 
our own surprise it proved, every commoner with the doubtful 
exception of the Wynns of Wynnstay, the second left us dubious 
| only as to the claims of the clergyman-peer who now represents 
tbe mighty family of the Kingmaker, and whose descendants if 





they continue to inanage their wide but poor estates as he is doing 
may yet claim a place among the most powerful in the land. Our 
| object was to elucidate the half-forgotten but cardinal fact of British 
constitutional history,the existence in the empire of a few great fami- 
lies who have exercised from age to age an unbroken influence upon 
| its policy, who have occasionally been powerful enough to govern the 
country as if it were their property, and who even now, when the 
feudal régime has disappeared, when opinion has become an execu- 
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tive force, when ultimate power has been legally transferred to the 


| but we decline to rest our argument upon such disputable ground, 


whole middle class, are stronger than any other single interest, and | “ Influence” may be interpreted anyhow, and we havea better test 


if united could resist almost any combination of interests. 


origin of these families has been various—conquest, service, Court 


favour, or high business ability—the single uniform fact being 
that they can survive everything except the loss of their lands; 
but from the time of the Reformation they have been leading in- 
fluences in the State, the fixed data with which every Government 
and party and political genius has had sooner or later to reckon. 
They wrested from the people the spoils of the monasteries, and 
they glefended the people against the policy of the Stuarts; they 
built up the constitutional throne under William the Dutchman, 
and saved it under George the German; they fought Europe 
through the great struggle which lasted our fathers’ lives, defied 
the people in 1831, were beaten by them in 1832, and have, as we 
shall speedily show, in the succeeding thirty-two years once more 
rebuilt their power. ‘That power, as our series shows, has rested 
on many circumstances; but it has always been connected in- 
separably with the possession of land. During the feudal times 
the class ruled naturally, for the great owners of land were 
by the feudal system the only men in command of military 
force. When the wars of the Roses, the cruelly subtle policy 
of the House of York, and the extraordinary personal qualities 
of the House of Tudor appeared to have shattered their 
strength, they and their dependents contrived to seize the 
third of England which belonged to the Church, and when the 
last Tudor died they retained under the Stuart dynasty the only 
consistent power. Could Cromwell but have conciliated them we 
should still in all human probability be living under the shadow 
of a national dynasty, English in lineage and speech and habit of 
thought, English, too, in all likelihood, in its narrow insu 
larity. As it was, the steady abstinence of the nobles pre- 
vented the necessary enthronement, gave time for the reaction, 
and enabled the people once more to recall the evil Scotch 
House who in England never entertained a policy their people 
approved, who never built aught, or founded aught, or reformed 
aught, to whom power brought nothing so sweet as the opportunity 
of tyranny, and adversity no lesson so keenly felt as the value of 
dissimulation. When the re-action had become intolerable the 
great families called in a Stuart who was also a Dutchman, and 
when the curse which in all ages has, fortunately for Englishmen, 
rested on the race, had spoiled even that experiment, when half- 
Stuart William, and Stuart Mary, and Stuart Anne had died 
childless, they summoned the German House under whose reign we 
and they alike have flourished beyond historic precedent. 

From the Act of Settlement to 1831 English history is 
but the record of the intrigues of the governing families, 
and when in 1832 the people deprived them of their legal 
autocracy, they and their cousins possessed a clear majority 
in Parliament, they bided their time, secure that in “the long 
run the influence of property was sure to tell.” It did tell. 
During the long peace which followed 1832 their property increased 
enormously, the ability the class has always displayed led them to 
take the lead in all productive enterprise, they reformed agriculture, 
opened mines, built great harbours, planted forests, cut canals, 
accepted and profited by the railway system, and built the fau- 
bourgs of the great cities. Able and audacious, still regarded 
with curious liking by the people, and full of that individuality, 
that sense of personal right which is the strength of an aristocracy, 
they again threw themselves into politics, and speedily regained 
nearly their ancient monopoly of power. They alone could afford 
to follow politics from boyhood as a profession, and that fact gave 
and gives them a twenty years’ start of all competitors. They 
alone have as a class that instinct of control given to able indivi- 
duals in all classes, and they therefore speedily monopolized high 
administrative office. Above all they alone had asa class not to 
be made known to the people. Smith must serve before a consti- 
tuency knows who Smith is, but a Seymour’s name tells the same 
constituency all about him, his antecedents and his connections, 
his fortune and his tone. Hence a preference on the hustings 
almost ludicrously strong, so strong that in the counties a bad 
specimen of the class, some red-eyed, knock-kneed, gawky lad of 
twenty-one has often a better chance of public favour than the 
man who has all his life been the guiding mind of the locality. 
So powerful has been the action of these circumstances, so en. 
grained is in England the preference for these houses, that the 
thirty-one families whose histories we have related supply at this 
moment one clear fourth of the English House of Commons, the 
ultimate power in the State. We are not talking of so-called “ in- 
fluence.” We have compiled a list of the boroughs and counties 
over which these houses in quiet times exercise a direct ascendancy, 


The | Here is a list of seventy members now sitting in the Lower House 
’ 


and unmistakeably belonging to the Thirty-one. 


Grandson of Ist Lord Stanley 
Eenene rae { of Alderley neh aie A ane } 
.. Eldest son of Earl of Suffolk .. 
- Son of 3rd Lord Ashburton ., 
Nephew of Ist I. Ashburton 
+» 4 Son-in-law { Ist &. Effingham 
O.cces- (Sir G. Grey «... 
T. Baring ......-e+6..+. Nephew of Ist Lord Ashburton... Huntingdon, 
TO GN cas scne ce } Cousins of 2ud and 3rd Lords} { Penryn, 
IL. Bingham Baring .. { oe egg . vs ( Marlborough, 
Nicos : oe Grandson of D. of Portland ) 
Cavendish Bentinck .... { and of Ist Karl of Lonsdale f 
G. W. P. Bentinck ..... 


I. H. F. Berkeley ..... 
F. W. F. Berkeley .... «. 4 Fitzhar { Cheltenham, 
“2g Sons of Lord Fitzhardinge ...... | Gloucester, 


c. P. F. Berkeley as 
Sir Richard Bulkeley... { say + eeecnt died | 


J. B. Wentworth Buller.. Married niece of Duke of Norfolk North Devon, 


Hi. J. Adeane 


Viscount Andover . 
Hou, A. H. Baring.. 


Cambri Igeshire, 





ee Malmesbury, 
-. Thetford 





Sir F. Baring ....+... Portsmouth. 


way? 


—— 


Taunton. 


. West Norfolk, 
. Son of 5th Earl Berkeley........ Bristol. 








Anglesea, 





Lord Burghley... ........ Son of Marquis of Exeter...... -» North Northampton, 
Hon. F. H. Calthorpe.... Grandson of 6th D, of Beaufort ,, East Worcester, 
Lord G. Cavendish ..,... Brother to Duke of Devonshire., North Derby, 
Lord R. Cecil .......... Son of Marquis of Salisbury ..,, Stamford, 
Lord A. Churchill ...... Son of 5th Duke of Marlborough Woodstock, 
Lord R. Clinton ... - Son of Duke of Newcastle -.. North Notts. 
i eee eeu Hereford. 
Hon. G. H. Clive....... - Grandson of Earl of Powis ...... Tadlow. 
A. Baillie Cochrane e Married granddaughter of 5th Honiton. 

D. of Rutland .....+. ee0es 
Lord Enfield........-+.. Grandson of Ist M. of Anglesey, , Middlesex, 
Hon, C. W. Fitzwilliam... Son of 3rd Marl Fitzwilliam...... Malton. 
Lord F. Fitzroy ........ Son of Duke of Grafton.......... Thetford. 


++ Grandson of 4th Duke of Rutland Wenlock. 
Son of Ist I. Granville; son- . 
in-law of D. of Devonshire } Bodmin, 


Colonel G,. C, Forester 
Hon, E, F. Leyeson-Gower { 


Granville Leveson-Gower Reigate. 
Lord Montagu Graham.. Grandson of Duke of Manchester Herefordshire. 


Sir George Grey ..... +++ Nephew of 2nd Earl Grey........ Morpeth. 
Lord Grey de Wilton...+ Cousin to Karl Derby .......... Weymouth. 
Son-in-law of 2ud Duke of 
Earl Grosvenor ...+.+.. { Sutherland ......++eeeeee } Chester 
( Son of Marguis of Westminster 


Son of Marquis of Westminster ., Flintshire. 
Son of Duke of Devonshire . 
{ Grands m of Earl of Carlisle } North Lancashire, 
Robert Harvey........++ a pa of D. of — Bucks, 
Right Hon. J. Henley .. Grandson of E. of Westmoreland Oxfordshire. 
Viscount Holmesdale.... Grandson of Karl of Beverley.... West Kent, 


Lord R. Grosvenor...... 
Marquis of Hartington .. 


Hon. C. W Howard .... Son of 6th Karl of Carlisle ...... East Cumberland. 
Lord Edward Howard .. Son of 15th Duke of Norfolk .... Arundel. 

Lord Ingestre .......... Son of Earl of Shrewsbury ...... North Stafford. 
Earl Jermyn...........- Grandson of Duke of Rutland.... West Suffolk. 


Fitzhardinge N. Kingscote Grandson of Duke of Beaufort .. West Gloucester, 

W. H. P. Gore-Langton.. Son-in-law of 2nd D. Buckingham West Somerset, 

Sir Baldwin Leighton.. .. Nephew to Ld, Stanley of Alderley — Salop. 

Lord George Lennox.. . P -» nf Ria { Lymington. 

Lord Henty Lennox .. } Sons of 5th Duke of Richmond .. | Chichester, 

Hon. H. G. Liddell...... Great-grandson of D. of Somerset South Northumberland 
Lord Lovaine .. +... +. Heir of Duke of Northumberland North Northumberland. 
H. Lowther .........++++ Grandson of lst Karl of Lonsdale. West Cumberland. 
Hon. H. Lowther ...... Son of Ist Earl of Lonsdale...... Westmoreland, 


Lord John Manners .. ! Sons of 8th Duke of Rutland .,.. { Sater tees a 
g . 


Lord George Manuers } 
H. F. Mildmay { Grandson of Lord Ashburton, } Herefordshire. 
eae a) ***** | also cousin of the Clives .... 
i R. na aga +++» Son of 6th Duke of Manchester 
ord A. Paget ....ce+. > , : * 
Lord pts Paget .. } Sons cf lst Marquis of Anglesey { sandwich. 
Col. Douglas Pennant .. Son-iu-law of Duke of Grafton .. Carnarvonshire. 
Hon. W. Portman ...... Son-in-law of Earl Fitzwilliam .. Dorset. 
Arthur Russell.......... Nephew to Duke of Bedford .,.. Tavistock. 
IF. C. Hastings Russell ., Nephew to Duke of Bedford . Bedfordshire. 
Alfred Seymour ........ Totness. 
H. Danby Seymour as Poole. 
Poulett Somerset Grandson of Duke of Beaufort .. Monmouthshire. 
Lord Stanhope... .. Son of Karl of Chestertield ...... South Notts. 
Lord Stanley .......... Son of Marl of Derby............ King’s Lynn. 
Hon. W. O. Stanley ...,. Lord Stanley of Alderley ........ Beaumaris. 
Grandsvn of lst L. Ashburtor 
= and married danghter of 
Duke of Somerset ........ 
Right Hon. C. P. Villiers Brother to Marl of Clarendon ..., Wolverhampton. 
Sir Charles Wood ...... Son-in-law of 2nd Karl Grey . Halifax. 


This list might be expanded greatly by a careful search through 
the alliances of the members, but we prefer to keep beyond cavil 
or dispute, and it is sufficiently long. Add to it those connections, 
the dependent boroughs like Calne, in which the proprietor dow 
not seat a relative, the counties in which the magnate holds a prac- 
tical balance of power, and therefore though he cannot appoint 
can veto any appointment, and we shall find that the thirty-one 
families at this moment supply one hundred and ten members, & 
a clear working fourth of the English section of the representation, 
have in fact as great a direct power as the whole kingdom of Ireland, 
double that of Scotland, five times that of London, as much as that 
of London and the forty next greatest cities. And then we are told 
by silly Radicals that in considering the origin and history d 
these houses we are pandering to the flunkeyism of the Britis 
people. Why we believe it to be beyond all shadow of doubt that 
when we have added the great Irish and the great Scotch propne 
tors, it will be found that sixty families supply, and for gener 
tions have supplied, one-fourth of the House of Commons, one 
fourth of the ultimate governing power for an Empire which it 
cludes a fourth of the human race. a 
'The political signification of a fact like this needs little expositio2, 
but we may in a few words just point to the main advantage 
disadvantage which the Empire has derived from its existence. 
The great houses have been and to a large extent still are to ou 
political system what bones are to the body. Unseen they have 


.. Huntingdonshire. 
Lichtield. 






Lord Henry Thynne ... South Wilts. 





given strength and firmness to what might else have been & 
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inous mass. No king, or demagogue, or soldier has been able 
ld the mass according to his own fancies because of these 
hard substances. They have frequently resisted even the apparently 
imresistible current of events, once in the great Continental war, 
jeidedly and very unwisely turned it back. Slow, like all 
dlgarchies, to admit the necessity of change, tenacious of ideas 
received, daring in experiment when a need has once become 

nt to them, they have given to our policy consistency, courage, 

and above all that faculty which all democracies without exception 
jack—an almost asinine patience. Seymours or Percies, Russells or 

Herberts expect to be great next century as now, plan for next 

century as well as this, reckon immediate advantage light when 
compared with the great objects, the permanent grandeur, and 
rank, and power which they desire England to hold, because with 
the greatness of England their own is indissolubly bound up. It 
is the element of resistance, the breeze in the brick, the hair in the 
nortar, the fibre in the wood, the bone in the body, which they 
contribute to our social fabric, the quality of permanence which 
they add to our institutions. They are the trees in the hedge, and 
that simile also expresses the one great disadvantage of their 
existence. They shade the field too much. Corn must be very 

and the sunshine very bright for it to ripen under them. 
Or to quit metaphor, it is the disadvantage of aristocracy that 
all political ability not immediately connected with rank has a 
double task to perform—first to rise to the aristocratic level, then 
to persuade tho people. It takes an able man twenty years to | 
obtain from the nation the consideration these families obtain 
from birth, to put Jones at forty-five on a level with Cavendish at 
twenty-one. This is true not only of Parliament but of the 
grvices, and the consequence is that three-fourths of the ability 
and courage and genius of the people is lost to the service of the 
State. A Wellesley is a general at thirty, a Havelock or Camp- 
bell wastes his life in rising to the point at which men think of 
making him a general. ‘The consequence is that unless England hap- 
pens at any one moment to find a genius in the highest rank, she 
must either do without one, or content herself with one who comes 
from the mass and has wasted half his power in raising himself 
above them. But for the fact that the great families sometimes 
adopt a man of striking ability, as they adopted Burke, Pitt, Peel 
in part, Sir Cornewall Lewis, and may yet adopt Mr. Gladstone, 
this evil would in the long run outweigh all the advantages of their 
power, for if in the cloudy lesson of history there be one maxim 
clear, it is that nations in their hour of trial are saved by men and 
not by systems, that though a patriciat may govern Rome it is 
the individual dictator who must in emergency preserve it. Even 
48 itis this mischief is most marked, and will before long call for 
some strong remedy, if we would not acknowledge to all the world 
that England is becoming effete. Strength and exclusiveness are 
the good and the evil of the oligarchical element in the British 
Constitution. Fortunately for the country the division into parties 
while it leaves the strength intact diminishes the exclusiveness ; 
Whigs and Tories maintain on all grand points, such as the 
necessity of power at sea, the same traditional policy, but as neither 
Whig nor Tory can rely on the whole of the aristocratic strength 
each is thrown back on the people, and Lord Derby stands sur- 
rounded by a Cabinet of commoners, and even Whig magnates 
angrily doubt whether the son of a West Indian merchant can 
be prevented from becoming Premier. But for this and the total 
inaptitude of the class for journalism, the only political function 
they have never attempted, the exclusiveness might yet make our 
history resemble too nearly that of Venice. The Republican 
oligarchy ruled ably a thousand years and died, while the little 
dukedom which was once its feeble rival has expanded into a sixth 
great Power. 

Will the influence of these great families endure? The answer 
of most thinkers is that it will not, that the steady growth of the 
democratic idea has pulverized influences greater than theirs, and 
must ultimately pulverize them, We cannot feel so certain, cantiot 
blind ourselves to the facts that after Casarism had crushed the 
Roman world to one uniform level of slavery the patriciat had 
still a monopoly of regular administration, that in modern France 


to mo 





the Faubourg St. Germain still rules society, that in modern 
America it is a real help to a man to be born Adams, or Randolph, 
or Winthrop, that in this England of ours the abolition of the 
Upper House would instantly fill the lower one with great Peers. 
Let the suffrage be universal and Earl Derby stand for Lancashire, 
does any one know any Hodgson who would have a chance? The 
re-division of pri )perty may ultimately shatter their power, but short | 
of that their dignity and consideration will probably for a century 


| 


steadily increase. We are probably but on the threshold of commer- | 


cial success, and of that vast enterprise it is they who always reap 


the first-fruits. No trade can flourish that for every pound does 
not pour a shilling into the treasury of a Grosvenor or a Ben- 
tinck, a Russell or a Stanley, a Neville or a Gower. They own 
the soil, and rental rises with wealth as the surface of a ficld rises 
from successive deposits of guano. Every year, too, the pedestal on 
which they stand, the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race, rises and 
spreads wider. In another hundred years these thirty-one families 
will be the marked and ticketed families among two hundred 
millions of English-speaking men, the only persons possessed of 
advantages to which ordinary men cannot attain, the only figures 
higher than that increasing crowd. A Perey, say, was great under 
the Tudors, that is, among two millions of half-civilized men. He 
is less now comparatively, but positively he stands socially above 
sixty millions of wholly civilized men, who are racking nature to 
find him means of gratification. Ilis political power may decline, 
but his social power must increase. A Scott might once have 
taken the field at the head of four thousand followers, the Duke of 
Buccleugh could not rely on the swords of four; but then 190 
members of Parliament would not have voted that a road should 
be turned lest the House of Scott should be compelled to look on 
coaches. Every year, too, adds to the number of the nouveaux 
riches, precipitates into, society some four or five men, each with 
his million, with the power which belongs to a million, and with 
a sovereign reverence for the few families which have millions too, 
and something else they themselves can neither pretend nor buy, 
a direct connection with tho past history of an imperial race. 
Dukedoms may be abolished by the year 2000,—we pretend to no 
opinion on that point, perhaps no man save John Stuart Mill 
could give us even a reasonable prophecy,—but of this we feel 
assured, that if they are not abolished an English dukedom will in 
that year be a prize beyond all social compare, a prize such as a 
throne is now, a position the ultimate goal of all that is great, 
or ambitious, or rich, among a race which will by that time be ruling 
directly or indirectly over half the world. ‘The increase of intelli- 
gence, the new rapidity of intercommunication, the terrible publi- 
city under which all our children will be doomed to live will only 
increase this tendency, as telescopes make the boulders on a plain 
more and not less prominent to the eye. ‘The political power may 
depart, though we do not think it will, for wealth grows stronger 
instead of weaker, and the great houses more conscious of their 
position and therefore more careful for its maintenance ; but the 
social power must increase, and unless we greatly mistake a 
hundred and thirty years hence a popular journalist will still find in 
this series materials which will interest a far larger and more 
widely scattered audience. Mankind is more conservative than 
enthusiasts dream, and remembering that after all the long and 
weary struggles of the nations the descendants of Henry the Fow- 
ler still move all the armies of Europe, we cannot feel certain 
that our great-grandchildren will have lost the help or escaped the 
influence of the Great Governing Families. 








THE EMILIAN PROVINCES UNDER VICTOR EMANUEL. 
[From ouR SrecIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Ravenna, September, 1864. 
Ir two years have been enough to produce in active Turin changes 
that met the eye at once, what am I to say of the complete 
transformation which I see on revisiting the venerable seclusion 
of Ravenna for the first time since more than ten years? It is 
indeed a city quite unique in its kind. Everything about and 
around it is stamped with an impress of its own—an impress of 
singularity and historical antiquity—an impress of strong contrast 
both in the aspect of those wide solitary streets of monumental 
structures and in the type of the human beings who dwell in them 
with the aspect and type of other cities and other populativns. 
Truly Ravenna is a great monumental sanctuary for that wide 
lapse of Italian time which has the figure of Honorius and of Dante 
standing at either end. It is and has always been a city of proud 
and reserved seclusion, lying beneath the shade of its hoary pine 
forest the very type of some unbending champion of an antiquated 
faith, who prefers to live in sombre solitude rather than accommodate 
himself to hateful innovation. This character of haughty isolation 
is extended visibly to all the relations of social Jife in this province. 
Nowhere was the antagonism between the Papal rule and the 
population more painfully visible and irremediably chating. The 
children of the Romagna and especially of the Ravenna district are 
magnificent specimens of thoroughbred nature, full of vigour and 


‘daring, and rich in sense; but they are also fiery and passionate, 


and even desperate in their hatreds. ‘The exasperation against 
the Government and against the priests acquired here a quite 
peculiar acerbity. It was Ravenna which might be called the high 
seat of Carbonarism. All the signori (and Ravenna possesses a proud 
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roll of such, men of ancient name and large landed property) passed 
their lives in conspiring through secret societies for the overthrow 
of the Pope’s dominion, and the state of chronic warfare in standing 
lodges was diversified only by the assassination from time to time 
of some particularly detested emissary of Government. 

Long habits of conspiracy especially through means of secret 
societies, combined with naturally passionate temperaments which 
have been notoriously prone to indulge in lawless habits of taking 
revenge by the knife, are not the best materials for making quict 
citizens of a constitutional State. Icame here with some misgivings 
about the correctness of the favourable account I had heard of the 
state of the province. I am bound to confess that after staying 
here a few days an seeing a variety of persons qualified to impart 
information, the situation bears out fully all I had heard at a 
distance. I was peculiarly lucky in happening to come to 
Ravenna just at the session of the provincial council, so that I have 
had an opportunity of conversing with a number of country gentle- 
men from various parts of the province. Now the first great 
feature which strikes me as indicative of the moral change which 
has come over the people here, is the manifest good-will which 
exists between it and the military and police-agents of the Govern- 
ment. Formerly when would a Pontifical delegate in Ravenna 
have ventured at night to walk about its streets without an escort ? 
At present I can vouch for the fact that no precaution of any kind 
is ever thought of by the prefect, and that all trace has been effaced 
of that inveterate division in society between oflicial and general 
circles. Equally striking is the popularity of the King’s soldiers 
when one remembers how the Papal troopers were execrated in 
these parts. It is freely asserted by the enemies of United Italy 
that the conscription is particularly obnoxious to the population 
of Central Italy, and that the number of recalcitrants is very 
great. There is decidedly no foundation for this assertion in 
reference to the Romagna at present. It is true that in the first 
year of the conscription there were many who absconded on their 
names having been drawn. But now the conscription meets 
with so little ill-will that for the’ whole province there are at 
present only forty-two recalcitrants. The Romagnoles are soldiers at 
heart, and as soon as that first indisposition against the regular 
army was removed which was connected with the traditional detes- 
tation of the soldier’s condition in the Pope's service, they took 
willingly to the King’s uniform. Ihave taken much pains to get 
information on this head, and everything I have gathered on the 
spot bears out the assertion I had heard before coming here, that in 
the Romagna the army is popular. ‘There is a feeling of cordiality 
between people and soldiery, as between the gentry and the Go- 
vernment officials, which must appear a strange moral phenomenon 
to any one who had any acquaintance with the Ravenna of past 
days. At the same time the national improvements which meet 
the eye are enormous. Ravenna the remote and the forlorn is 
now the terminus of a railway, while for commercial purposes a 
steamer puts it in connection with Trieste. I have an indelible 
recollection of the service of danger it was formerly to pick one’s 
way at night through the ill-famed darkness of the city’s unsafe 
streets, how no signore ventured on such an enterprise without a 
retinue of servants bearing lanterns; but now on my return I find 
all adventure on this score effectually put an end to by the intro- 
duction of modern gas into these venerable streets. During my 
stay of several days here I have had occasion to be thrown together 
with individuals of all classes, and I can say that without one 
exception they have borne cheerful testimony to the material 
improvement of Ravenna and its neighbourhood, to the greater 
activity of trade, and to the general increase of prosperity. 

Still here, as in all human conditions, there are also some 
shadows to be found in the picture which a faithful narrator must 
not omit to notice. The energetic temperament characteristic of 
the Romagnole nature belongs as much to those who in that part 
are the few adherents to the old Government as to those who are 
Libera!s of various shades of opinion. In Romagna therefore it 
is to be observed that all political parties, as a rule, assume 
naturally an extreme and violently active complexion. Conse- 
quently such devotees to the priestly rule as exist are distin- 
guished by a revolutionary temper and bold fanatical spirit 
which are in contrast with the merely clandestine plotting that 
their fellow-partizans in other parts generally venture on. ‘Lhe 
numbers of these priest-ridden retrogrades are, however, far too 
small to make them really dangerous for the new order of things, 
in spite of their activity and organization. ‘They never can go 
into the street and attempt to effect a change by a direct 
appeal to any portion of the population, unless they should 
perhaps avail themselves of some division amongst the Liberals 
to concert one of those underhand movements which are the 








favourite tactics of faction. Now there is undoubtedly jn 
tomagna a considerable number of that party of action which the 
by the name of Red, and is commonly identified with the sub 
sive aspirations represented by Mazzini. But this party dan 
vith which the ecclesiastical retrogrades are coalescing vie 
there is a question of making a demonstration against the existj 4 
Ministry or voting for an election, is really constituted of m 
who are only surface Radicals, being affected with a eptanie 
patience of temperament that springs from the antecedent oar 
stances of their political life, rather than with anything pa 
amounts to Republican convictions. A generation that tie 
reared in habits of perpetual conspiracy and perpetual aspiration 
after a revolution which will not be completed ag long as the 
priests rule in Rome and the Austrians in Venetia, and that, more. 
over, has been taught by success to believe in the eflicacy of Quick 
changes by the sword, cannot but retain to the end the features 
so impressed upon them. ‘The men of the Romagna flocked to {il} 
up the ranks of the volunteers who fought for Italian independence 
In Ravenna alone there are five hundred men who served under 
Garibaldi. ‘That these men should retain strong sympathies for 
their chief, that they should be disposed to fret at the check which 
appears to have been put upon the consummation of the wishes in 
every Italian patriot’s breast, and that they should be disposed to 
give vent to their impatience by inveighing against the want of 
spirit in those who hold Cayour’s place, and by criticizing, ofte, 








unjustly, their measures, is a very intelligible and in My opinion 
a not very menacing fact. What would be dangerous wou 
be the existence of a spirit in the Romagna of a decidedly Repub. 
lican and Mazzinian nature, working with perfect consciousness of 
its purpose, and rendered formidable through its meeting with popu 
lar sympathies. I believe that there is a knot of individuals who 
are to be put in this category. Especially at Faenza, at Forli, and 
at Imola, there is an organized party which is penetrated with the 
pure essence of Mazzinian doctrines, revels in the midnight tactics of 
Carbonarism, and occasionally employs the detestable weapon of the 
assassin’s knife. This faction is, however, of a purely local strength, 
and the fact of its being so is proved by the defeat at the recent ele. 
tion for the Ravenna district of the opposition candidate, although 
personally a popular man even with his political enemies. To my 
mind it isa matter for wonder that these districts should be s 
free from any really noxious element. ‘The opposition party that 
exists is one which grumbles, for instance, loudly at the new excise 
dues—which reads with approbation the diatribes of the Diritto,and 
expends its wrath in pungent abuse of M. Minghetti; but an 
opposition party in numbers which eutertains any sentiment 
destructive of the monaychical union of Italy I have been unable 
to discover, as Ihave been unable to find a single person acquainted 
with these parts to testify his belief in its existence. But evenif 
{ should have faliea into the error of underrating the extent of 
confirmed Mazzinianism, 1 am convinced that it can never hold 
out against the process of conversion which the Government is 
employing by its active introduction of useful works, particularly 
of schools. At Forli I spoke with the most desponding politician 
[have met about here. ‘There was no doubt as to his inward 
sympathies with the priests, and all his views were unmistakably 
tinged with this bias. According to him, one might expect the 
Republican party to make a general rising any day, while the 
whole Romagna must be one bear-garden of intense political 
passions. Yet on going into details this man, who is quite honest, 
and although somewhat priest-ridden without any disposition # 
personal fanaticism, testifies freely to the immense education 
movement which is going on, and to such general affluence among 
the population that in Forli alone, with its 17,000 inh 
bitauts, five new primary schools have had to be added to the 
seven already at work. Faciious discontent is always powerles 
in the long run against a Government that does its duty, al 
evidence of this axiom is plentifully forthcoming in Italy. (ue 
Here at one time 





of the worst populations was that of Ancona. 
the dagger was the ruling instrument, and nothing was more dis 
creditable at the time to the Roman Republic than the atrociow 
state of this city. Yet to-day it is admitted even by those who 
otherwise paint the state of the Romagna in colours of a deep redhwe 
that Ancona is not any longer a Mazzinian stronghold. ‘To whatis 
this change due but to a sense on the part of the mercantile city 
of the enormous benefits and increase of prosperity which it is 
acquiring,—exactly the same sense which has operated so efficiently 
upon the once turbulently factious population of Genoa? I leave 
the Romagna with the conviction that here there is nothing @ 
jeopardize at a critical moment the unity of Italy. 
A Looxer-Os. 
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qHE CHICAGO CONV ENTION :—VALUE OF CURRENCY 
IN NEW YORK. 
[From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, September 3, 1864. 

porn the military aud the political news of the week are im- 
t. General Sherman has taken Atlanta, and has done it 
gomewhat sooner than Licutenant-General Grant and the War 
De tment expected that he would, After defeating the rebel 
amy Sherman entered Atlanta yesterday about noon. On the 
g3rd of August Fort Morgan, the last defence of the harbour of 
Mobile, and which in rebel words was to have been defended to 

the utmost extremity, after a bombardment of twelve hours, to 
yhich little resistance was made, surrendered unconditionally with 
60 pieces of artillery. When the formal surrender was made 
General Page, a chivalric Virginian, and several of his officers, 
tiking a hint from Captain Semmes, presented themselves without 
their swords ; and others who did bring their swords and give 
them up had previously broken them. Admiral Farragut had 
reason to believe that after the cessation of hostilities much ammuni- 
tion and many gun carriages had been destroyed. Now this may 
bea very high-spirited style of doing things; but we regard 
Semmes’ flinging his sword into the seca and the behaviour of 
General Page and his officers as an unmanly mingling of theatrical 
daptrap and girlish spite. Admiral Farragut notices with com- 
mendation the very different behaviour of Colonel Anderson on 
the surrender of Fort Gaines. General Grant, or rather General 
Meade, still holds the Weldon Railway. On Thursday of last 
week General Lee, massing a large part of his army under cover of 
woods, suddenly attacked General Hancock on the extreme end of 
our lines, where he was engage1 im destroying the road at Reams 
station, about twelve miles from Petersburg. ‘The attack came at 
one time very near being successful ; and as it was, by its unex- 
pectedness and Hancock's waprepared condition, as well as by the 
desperate fighting of Lee’s troops, it cost us about 3,500 men, 
2,000 of whom were taken prisoners, and 9 guns. But the rebels 
in the end were obliged to abandon the field with the loss of about 
5,000 men, and by their own account five general officers, four 
killed and one wounded, and leaving their killed and wounded of 
rank and file on the field. 

The Chicago Convention has met, constructed its platform, made 
its nominations, and—not adjourned, but declared itself a perma- 
nent body, and the canvass for the November election has opened 
fiercely. I turn away in loathing at the mere anticipation of the 
bitter abuse and nauseous nonsense which will be uttered on both 
sides during the next two months, ‘The permanent chairman was 
Governor Seymour of New York, whom I and scores of others 
saw treating the Irish rioters of last year as if he were their 
obsequious servant, instead of the chief magistrate of the common- 
wealth whose peace they were violently disturbing, allowing one 
of them to pat him on the back, and entreating them all to respect 
life and property in order that he might obtain the redress which 
he was seeking for their wrongs! General expectation was not 
disappointed in the nominee of the Convention. It was almost as 
much a foregone conclusion that General M’Clellan would be 
nominated by the friends and apologists of Jefferson Davis and his 
cause, as that Mr. Lincoln would be asked to retain office by those 
who are determined to maintain the Government and the integrity 
of the Republic at all hazards, And yet the first ballot upon 
General M’Clellan’s nomination had a significance well worthy of 
temark, indicative as it was of the relative proportions of the two 
political elements there represented. Te received 202} votes, and 
Thomas H. Seymour, Democratic ex-Governor of Connecticut, 
234 ; and 23 to 202, or about 1 to 9, is the proportion of “ peace 
men” even in the Opposition party. As I passed Tammany Hall 
yesterday afternoon, which has been for many years the Democratic 
political head-quarters of the North, in fact of the country, I saw 
al ehormous transparency covering half the front of the building, 
on which the names M’Clellan and Pendleton were set forth 
as the “ regular Democratic nominations,” while underneath them, 
in huge letters, was President Jackson’s vehement declaration, 
“The Union must and shall be rvreserven.” In fact the peace 
party, which went there determined to have matters their own 
Way or “break things generally,” were put down flat and hard, 
and then coddled with talk and promises and the immediate sop 
of the nomination of a peace man as Vice-President. But on 
the second d iy of the Convention, when the names of the various 
candidates for the nomination were brought up (each one of them, 
like a dead Academician, avce son éloge), a Mr. Harris, of Mary - 
land, not content with lauding his candidate, ix-Governor of 
Counecticut,—the eulogized and the eulogizer being both not only 








peace men but submissionists,—attacked General M’Clellan, and 
amid mingled cheers and hisses called him “a tyrant " whom he 
was there “to indict.” He read General M’Clellan’s order of 
arresf of the Maryland Legislature, and said that “ all the charges 
of usurpation and tyranny that can be brought against Lincoln 
and Butler could be made and substantiated against M’Clellan.” 
Now the worst of this was that it was true, as all the world well 
knows. And so there was an uproar, the peace men cheering 
and the war men hissing, and some one called out to Mr. Harris to 
“‘vote for Jeff. Davis.” But even after a remonstrance from the 
chairman Mr. Harris went on to say that General M’Clellan was “the 
assassin of State rights, the usurper of liberties [what that is I don’t 
exactly understand], and that if he were nominated he would be 
beaten, as he was at Antietam ;” that he, Mr. ILarris, could not go 
home and ask his people to vote for such a man, and that “ he would 
not vote for him himself.” This last declaration being pronounced 
out of order, because if Mr. Harris would not vote for the nominee 
of the Convention he had no right to take part in its deliberations 
he was about to take his seat when some one near him said that he 
was ‘a damned traitor ” who ought to be “ turned out of the Con- 
vention.” Whereupon Mr, Harris turned round and knocked the 
man down. Now a gentleman, or what we Yaukees call a gentle- 
man, would have passed by such a speech at such a time without 
notice ; or, if he thought it worth while to give it any attention, 
have called upon the Convention to preserve order and protect its 
members. Yet Mr. Harris, being from Maryland, should not be 
judged too harshly. For it should be remembered how hard it is 
for a slaveholder to be a true gentleman in this age of the world. 
Many of the wealthy among them get a thin varnish of external 
form and ceremony, but an accidental scratch like that received by 
Mr. Harris gocs through his coating and shows the coarse texture 
of the real substance beneath,—that it is not fine-grain polished. 

To return to the Convention, during the evening of this 
eventful day the various means of that stern discipline which has 
always been exercised in the Democratic party were effectually 
applied, and the next morning all was harmony again, and the 
military “ tyrant” M’Clellan was nominated for President, with 
the peace sub-submissionist Pendleton for Vice-President. 

On the whole, the Chicago Convention has done its work well. 
It has succeeded in uniting as far as possible the various sorts of 
Democrats which it represented, it has placed in nomination a 
man who has a great popularity, and who is regarded as the victim 
of political persecution, and it has put forth a platform upon 
which almost any Democrat who is willing to work for the re- 
habilitation of his party, and ask no further questions, can find 
some kind of standing-room. General M’Clellan, if elected, will 
discharge the duties of the office with ability, integrity, and per- 
sonal dignity. The story that before entering the Union army he 
offered his sword to the insurgents and met with a refusal 1 do 
not believe, although it comes very directly to me from two agents 
of the Confederates now in Europe. But he is so thoroughly 
committed by word and deed to a policy of the most stringent war 
measures against the rebels that asa peace candidate he will be torn 
to pieces in the coming canvass. Yet if the Union party is not 
steadier and more compact than at present it seems to be, he 
will be elected, and should he become President, peace will for all 
that be just as far off as it is at this moment, when to my know- 
ledge there are commissioners from Georgia in Washington seek - 
ing entrance for that State into the Union. 

Your Emigration Commissioners have issued notices giving infor- 
mation and caution to emigrants which it is hoped will protect 
them against ‘“‘ Federal” crimps and sharks. ‘This is as it should 
be. You will observe that our authorities have done much more, 
more even than yours seemed to think that they ought todo. We 
all here trust that these measures will foil the schemes of every 
crimp or shark who shall endeavour to bring a man into the army 
of the United States otherwise than of his own free will and in 
his sober senses. But I observe in the copy of these notices pub- 
lished in the London Times an error which is worth correcting. 
After a statement of the normal value in sterling of the dollar and 
the cent, it is added that ‘* under the present circumstances of the 
country they will not buy more than one-third as much of the 
necessaries of life as they would formerly buy.” Lere is a great 
mistake, the result of speaking from inference rather than know- 
ledge. ‘Ihe commissioners supposed that because the gold or silver 
dollar is now worth 250 cents in paper, and has been sold for 280, 
the price of the necessaries of life had risen in like proportion. 
But nothing like such an advance has taken place, as any 
householder could tell you. For instance, the same cut of beef 
which before the war cost 15 cents the pound in silver, now 
costs but 25 cents in paper; the same quality of flour which 
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then cost 8 dols. the barrel of seven quarters now costs 14 dols., the 
10-cent loaf has diminished in size and weight about one-third ; 
butter, owing to the long continued and widespread drought which 
burned up the grass all over the North, has increased in price in 
much greater proportion,—but that has only doubled. The*same 
oysters which cost 25 cents the dozen before the war now cost 
but 30 cents. Houses which were rented for 900 dols. in gold in 
1860 now can be had for only 1,000 dols. in “‘ greenbacks.” Omni- 
bus fare rose only last week from 6 cents, which it was before the 
war, to 8 cents; and fare upon the railways has not risen in nearly 
so great proportion. Hence you will see that the price of the 
necessaries of life, so far from having trebled, has not doubled, and 
in fact has not increased on the average 75 per cent. It is only in 
cotton goods and imported articles, most of them mere luxuries, that 
the advance in price has been equal or even approaching to the rise in 
gold. ‘The man who will wear English cloth and French cassimere 
must pay 2 dols. 50 cents at least where before the war he paid 1 dol. 
But I sent the other day to my tailor, a London man, some cassi- 
mere, over which he and his French foreman had to consult together 
a long while before they pronounced a hesitating opinion that it was 
Yankee made, and hence I think imported cloths need no longer be 
reckoned among the necessaries of life. The fact is that our 
resources, manufacturing as well as agricultural and mineral, 
enable us to carry on this war, vast as it is, and to go to our farms 
and our merchandise and live just as we did before, and to use an 
inconvertible paper currency at a comparatively small advance in 
the nominal price of the necessaries of life. We could, although we 
would much rather not, do without Europe, and not miss anything 
necessary to comfortable, refined, and cultivated life, and should 
we do so we could get on with cowries or wampum for money, so 
long as we had confidence in our ability to pay in the end. 


New York, September 10, 1864. 

Nine days elapsed between General M’Clellan’s nomination and 
his acceptance, which was made public but yesterday. In fact the 
letter informing him of his nomination is dated only the day 
before yesterday. Dates accommodate themselves to circumstances 
in such cases; but there is no doubt that this most unusual interval 
between the action of a nominating convention and the corres- 
pondence with the nominee was necessarily occupied by Governor 
Seymour and his friends in the very delicate business of dealing 
with General M’Clellan, and endeavouring so to guide and mani- 
pulate him that the manner of his acceptance would not utterly 
alienate the honest Peace Democrats. The effort has not been 
successful, General M’Clellan is a man of personal honour ; and 
without openly affronting the Peace Democracts he tramples their 
peace platform under his feet. He tells the committee that in 
his opinion ‘‘the existence of more than one government over 
the region which once owned our flag is incompatible with the 
peace, the power, and the happiness of the people ;” that “ the 
Union is the one condition of peace”’—we [the Democratic party] 
ask no more, and that should peace and Union be refused upon 
these grounds “ the responsibility for ulterior consequences will be 
with those who remain in arms against the Union.” Make what 
you can but war out of this, I can make nothing else. The 
truth is that the peace men, having been used and complimented 
by the Democratic leaders, are now brushed aside with little 
ceremony, and the question is Union with Slavery or war on one 
side, or Union without Slavery or war on the other. The Demo- 
cratic party, seeing now the condition to which the slaveholders 
are reduced, seek to avail themselves of the fruits of the war car- 
ried on under the administration of their opponents, while casting 
upon those opponents the odium of having made that war neces- 
sary, and of having conducted it corruptly and inefficiently. 
The “dodge” is a shrewd one, and it really seems as if by 
means of it, and by the attractive power of the hope of public 
plunder, the Democratic leaders were about to re-unite the 
party by whose division only the election of Mr. Lincoln be- 
came possible, As the Democrats are now fighting for mere con- 
trol of the Government of a re-established Union it is w orth while 
to look at their chances of success. It is yet too soon for the safe 
expression of an opinion as to the result of the election, but we 
can see how it must be gained or lost. 

I suppose that most of my readers know that the candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency are not voted for directly by 
the people, but that each State chooses according to its population 
a certain number of electors, New York, for instance, 35, and 
Delaware 3, who elect the President and Vice-President, and who 
form the body known as the Electoral College. But as these men 
are always pledged to vote for certain candidates, it may be sup- 
posed that the result of the election is the same as if it were made 





by a direct vote of the people. Notso in one very important r 
For instance, in the election of 1860 Mr. Lincoln had in the EI 
toral College (which by the way never meets) 180 Votes, Brecher 
ridge, 72 votes ; Bell, 39; and Douglas, 12. Mr. Lincoln’s majeniy, 
over all hisopponents was therefore very large, 57 in the Eleeto ; 
College. But in the popular vote, although he had aa 
plurality over Douglas (the Democrat who, observe, received most 
votes from the people, yet least in the Electoral College), he Was 
in a minority of nearly 1,000,000 as against all his opponent, 
This was caused by the division of the Democratic party, which 
had three candidates in the field. It is plain, then, that ig the 
Democratic party can be united upon one man Mr. Lineoly vill 
be defeated, unless a change has taken place in the Convictions of 
a considerable proportion of that party. This its leaders deny 
saying on the contrary that Mr. Lincoln’s Administration has 
alienated even those who first supported him. At the last ele. 
tion Mr. Lincoln received 1,857,610 ballots, having from the 
States now under ‘“ Confederate” control not a single ballot 
Mr. Lincoln’s three opponents received 2,804,560. But ia 
examining present probabilities, it is obviously necessary ty 
subtract from this number the number of votes cast against 
Mr. Lincoln in the States now in insurrection, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North an 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. Upon a careful calculation 
I find that the number of ballots cast against Mr. Lincoln is thy 
reduced to 2,095,298, leaving the majority against him on the 
popular vote in the States now under control of our Government 
237,688. If, then, the old Democratic party still holds together, 
and votes together, Mr. Lincoln will surely be defeated at the 
coming election, even without the aid of the ten States which fou 
years ago cast all their votes against him. But will the Demo. 
cratic party hold together? I think that it will to a very much 
greater degree than the new Union party are inclined to believe, 
A very heavy vote will be cast for General M’Clellan, and unleg 
the experience of this war has purged the commonweal and puri- 
fied us more than I fear it has, there is a chance of his election, 
although, as you will see, a defection of 150,000 votes from the 
party will give the popular vote to Mr. Lincoln. He must cany 
New York or he will be defeated. 

The ceaseless assertions, direct or implied, of the superior 
courtesy, good-breeding, and decorum, not to say humanity, of the 
insurgent slaveholders, which we see in many of the leading 
journals of Europe, are frequently brought to our minds by dis- 
play of that peculiar daintiness and dignity of speech by which 
we know that they have been distinguished from us for many 
years past, in fact for a generation. Here is a specimen of the 
high-bred slaveholding style, which I quote from the Richmond 
Whig of September 7, not on account of any striking singularity 
about it, but on the contrary, because it gives my readers a 
characteristic specimen of the “ chivalric” utterances intended for 
the home market :— 

“The military situation at this moment, though not altogether so 
bright as we could wish, is decidedly hopeful. After the late massacre 
and captures on that famous dead-fall, the Weldon Railroad, Grant 
smokes his cigar in supreme tranquillity, awaiting the arrival of a fresh 
drove of hundred days’ men to drive into Lee’s slaughter house. He 
is too discreet a butcher to use up his entire stock of cattle at a single 
throat-cutting, for this might betray his policy to the poor victims. A 
certain interval between each butchery is always allowed, not merely 
for rest and fattening, but for dispelling any mental uneasiness which 
may ensue in consequence of such frightful and useless carnage. Dur- 
ing this interval he permits his herds to divert themselves with 
extensive ditching and incessant shelling and sharpshooting.” 

It is by this way of speaking of Yankees that the slaveholding 
oligarchs and the professional classes around them, who are theit 
mere tools and creatures, have sought to breed a coarse hatred of 
men and things north of the Potomac; while they themselves 
came among us, were received with courtesy and kindness to theit 
manifest pleasure, and married our brothers and our sisters, at the 
very time that at home they were reviling us in language whieh, 
although it disgusted the few of us who ever saw it, we thought 
unworthy of much attention. Now, however, we see that it meant 
business, and that our social intercourse and ties of blood were 
mere pastime and byplay. ‘The same journal of the Virginia 
aristocracy on the day before, speaking of General Grant, said:— 
“Tt is a notorious fact that a quart of Bourbon, with two ounces of 
quinine and an equal amount of Dupont powder added, produces n0 
more effect upon the clearness of his brain or the superb erectness of 
his carriage than an ordinary glass of sparkling Catawba would upon 
ono of the ornamental incumbrances that constitute his personal staff.” 
Now the truth is that General Grant abstains entirely from 
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‘a qnd spirituous liquors of every kin 1, and does all he can to 

the strictest temperance in his military family. Ie messes 
ith his staff, and neither whisky, brandy, nor wine are allowed 
pet mess-table. Perhaps you may not have heard that Mr. 
. 4 when some envious military busybody accused General 
cod intemperance, asked with great earnestness, ig Are you 
are, then, that Grant gets drunk ? “ Oh! sure, Sir, shame- 
fully drunk!” “WV _ then — an = — —. 

« eblige me by doing your best to find out the particular 
ate oe for I shoul like to send a eask of it csmeiuchine 


to some other of my generals.” A YANKEE. 
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THE LIBERAL THEORY OF REFORM. 
To tue Epriror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” 
Sr, —Your candid criticism on Mr. Faweett’s speech at Brighton 
last week will, I am sure, be echoel by many a true Liberal ; but 
may we not ask ourselves if the occasion of such a speech is not in 
some measure the fault of the Liberal party? Whether it be the case 
or not that this party consists of the mass of educated Englishmen, 
it is at least true that the majority of these are united in their re- 
pugaance to the narrowness and stagnation which characterize 
those classes governing by mere wealth, and that, prejudices and 
special interests apart, they agree in their aspirations for a sincere 
and searching reform, and also that there are few amongst them 
who desire the total exclusion of the labouring population from an 
intelligent participation in public affairs. Yet why is it, that with 
these common objects in view, there is so much fear and hesitation 
as to the means, so that, lending a ready ear to sophistry, some 
geek shelter in the ranks of Toryism from their vague dread of 
demagogy and vulgar violence, and others surrendering their 
individual judgment have no resource but to repeat the war cries 
ofthe mob? Is not the real reason the absence of recognized 
leaders, and also the necessity of further discussion as to the 
icular reform demanded ? 

Weshould distinguish the present movement from those preceding 
in that now there is no class amongst the leading families which 
has adecided and special interest in its leadership. Let, then, the 
Liberal press supply this deficiency, and let the nation see a 
Liberal programme both reasonable and definite. From neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright can we expect a thorough philoso- 
phical consideration of the matter, for the one awaits the issue of 
circumstances, while the other has already identified himself with 
a particular class. It is indeed strange that the foremost 
Liberals should so completely ignore the teaching of Mr. J. S. 
Mill, but surely all those who care for the cause of enlightened 
reform must, in proportion to their sincerity, regret one carried 
out by a particular class with the counsel of sophistry alone.—I 
enclose my card, and I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
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REUBEN MEDLICOTT.* 

Mr. SavaAGe has probably published no book with so much 
(though very discontinuous) literary power, but he has also, we 
fear, published none so deficient in that current of interest, from 
whatever source it may be derived, which makes readers anxious 
~togoon with it. The idea of the book is discouraging, and its 
humour though considerable in glimpses is not sufliciently 
constant or equally distributed throughout it to tempt us on 
from oasis to oasis. ‘To trace how an amiable unstable character 
Without any strength of aim or purpose goes gradually to pieces, 
in spite of versatility and even popular talent, is not the kind of 
leading idea which without keen subsidiary interests, or else very 
even and marvellous power of delineation, would fascinate the 
attention. ‘The degeneration of a rather pleasant though loosely 
hung mind is in itself a repulsive subject, and needs something of 
compensating concentration of feeling in the writer, something 
of visible tension of feeling in those wit! whom he is connected, 
something of the pervading sense that we are looking upon an 
almost tragic spectacle, to make it fascinate at all. Now Mr. 
Savage has not given us this thread of feeling till the very con- 
clusion. His hero, named Reuben,—with visible reference to 
the fluid character given to the original Reaben, “ Unstable as 
Water, thou shalt not excel,”—goes to pieces gently without any 
one, not even himself till the very last, being deeply interested 
and pained by the catastrophe. There is no highly strung nerve 
in the story as a foil to the relaxe 1 nerve of Reuben’s character. 
ee 





* Reuben Medlicott ; or, the Coming Man. By M. W. Savage, Esq , Author of * The 
Bachelor of the Albany,” “ The Falcon Family,” &c, Londou: Chapmau and Hall. 
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The author indeed almost makes himself merry over his hero's 
wasting powers,—like a clinical lecturer criticizing from day to 
day the process of * fatty degeneration” in a hospital patient 
with more sense of scientific enjoyment than humane pain. All 
the literary sketches of the book are in fact “in the air” 
and not in the story, and the end is visible from the be- 
gnning, so that it has, in spite of two or three touchos 
of veal pathos, a relaxed and heartless tone, while visibly 
requiring a central thread tightly struag in erder to give the full 
expression as well as interest to the growing limpness and rapidly 
unravelling texture of the main character. But no one who 
is put forward in the book is in fact bound up with Reuben 
at all, except his mother, who is too weak an 1 foolish to discover 
the nature of his backward progress. Lis career is coldly dis- 
sected without visible pain and suffering to any one. 

Nay more, we very much doubt if the character itself, great as 
are the pains Mr. Savage has spent on it, is entirely conceivable 
or consistent. There is a fundamental hesitation in the mind of 
the author whether he shall assign real intellectual power spoiled 
by moral feebleness and uncertainty to his hero, or whether he 
shall only give him the talents of a ‘* windbag,” an enfpty, wordy, 
rhetorical facility. The admiration and affection Reuben excites 
amongst really able men, at least at the outset, and the success of 
his occasional literary efforts incline to the former supposition ; 
the utter imbecility, not only of his purposes but of his views, 
and his intellectual crotchets in the latter part of his career in- 
cline to the latter. But there is a real difference between them. 
Aman with a good memory and fluent speech but no true in- 
tellectual insight could not have been the Reuben Medlicott of 
the first half of the book; a man of true intellectual insight, 
however much paralyzed by feebleness of purpose, could not 
have been the Reuben Mellicott of the Jatter half. Mr. Savage 
in one place compares the cloudy beauty and unclear meta- 
physical speculations of his hero’s talk to the monologues of 
Coleridge, and we suspect that, at first, Coleridge’s type of mind, 
brilliant, large, wanting in steadiness and sometimes in lucidity, 
but full of great apergus on almost all subjects, was his model. 
Ifso nothing can be more absurd than to let him degenerate 
into the half-witted crotcheteer he becomes at the end. Mr. 
Savage has too little conception of the constraining power of a 
really great intellect, with however helpless and inferior a 
character it may be bound up, if he supposes that a man 
of large mind could ever fall a prey, not on one side of 
his character only but on all, to the dreams of essentially 
ignorant and narrow-minded empirics. Shakespeare taught us 
better when he pictured the irresolutely-swaying feeble-willed 
Ilamlet as having the shrewdest and most piercing insight into 
the practical humbug of the world around him. Mr. Savage 
never clearly makes up his own mind whether Reuben Medlicott 
should have only the feebleness of a man who does not act upon 
his thoughts, or also the feebleness of a man who does not reaily 
think, but deals almost exclusively with words, and not with 
genuine thoughts at all. 

In one page he states what is probably as nearly his own con- 
ception of his own picture as he can realize it to himself. The 
Dean, Reuben’s grandfather,—by far the best picture in the 
book, and drawn with a masterly hand,—puts the problem of 
Reuben’s life thus :—“ Given a certain redundancy of the faculty 
of speech, certain considerable powers of memory, a known 
amount of self-conceit, a certain murked deficiency in resolution 
and perseverance, a wife and children, a seat in Parliament and 
no stake in the country, to determine what a man’s place in the 
world will be at the expiration of a term of years.” But that is 
astatement of the case fitting neither the earlier nor the later 
picture of Reuben, but a sort of mean between them. In the 
early portion of the book he has a keen eye for the true intellec- 
tual point of a discussion, and not a mere “memory ” and “ re- 
dundancy of the faculty of speech.” Towards the conclusion, be- 
sides the bad qualities enumerated, he has lost all his educated 
memory, all his memory of intellectual distinctions and compre- 
hensive thoughts, and become the mere wind-instrument of 
crotchets which are proper not so much to weak men as to 
ignorant, uneducated men, who have never heard of more than 
one narrow corner of human nature, and build on that as 
if it were the whole. However morally feeble Reuben Medli- 
cott may have been, we deny that it is in uny way conceivable that 
aman of his large education and wide intellectual reading should 
feel anything but contempt for quackeries like those which catch 
hold of him among his peace society, temperance society, and 
vegetarian society friends. A mind once accustomed to feed ona 
wide range of ideas could never get up genuine enthusiasm for 
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dry bones of that sort. On the whole, while there is much that 
is clever in the analysis of the disruption and evanescence of 
Reuben Medlicott’s feeble character, we are sure that it is not 
made on the whole an interesting picture, and we do not think 
it is a true one. 

Nor are most of the subordinate sketches of greater 
interest. There is a want of reticence about the ludicrous 
sketches, a deficiency of subtlety, and a slight effort, that 
make them, though seldom caricatured, heavy and hang fire. 
We are sick of Dr. Pigwidgeon, and Professor Chatterton, and 
Mr. Broad, almost before we have begun to be amused with 
them;—they are not caricatures,—but they bore one as much 





as if they were really present in the flesh instead of being 
mere moral essences distilled for our amusement. It is a great 


art that of distilling the laughable part of tiresome people so as 


to mike them perfectly entertaining on paper; and Mr. Savage 
has not in this book hit it. He gives us the gross corporeal 
atoms of absurdity which oppress us, not merely the intellectual 


outline of it sketched by a fine and nimble mind. To show what 
we mean by acontrast, Reuben Medlicott’s father, the vicar, who 
is not absurd but only common-place, is yet not common-place in 
the picture. There is just that intellectual touch about the sketch 
which makes the character of an ordinary parson by no means 
ordinary reading. He is only one of the miuor sketches, but he 
is quite the best of them. 

Tie redeeming picture of the book, which strikes us as the 
most effective of all Mr. Savage’s literary efforts, is Dean Wynd- 
ham, afterwards Bishop of Shrewsbury, the hero’s grandfather. 
From the first moment when he shows his “ broad pugnacious 
face, with an immense aquiline nose and an acre of well-shaven 
ehin,” all overshadowed by his shovel hat ‘* with its particularly 
intolerant cock,” over the vicar’s hedge, to his last disappearance 
from the book, he is uniformly admirable, and will remain as 
distinct in the memory as Archdeacon Grantly or Mr, Harding 
himself. There was evidently an idea, we think, in Mr. 
Savage’s mind of putting him into some competition with 
Archdeacon Grantly, for there is a bedroom scene in which 
the bishop, in his bedroom, and with his nightcap on, converses 
with his wife, that cannot but call to mind Archdeacon 
Grantly’s communings with his wife in the same sacred 
precincts. There is, however, no sort of imitation; the whole 
conception is different; the man himself has a larger character 
than any of Mr. Trollope’s Churchmen,—something of genuine 
power in it;—and the execution, though it is broader, and 
contains none of those admirable half-reserved, half-expressed 
touches in which Mr. Trollope excels so much, yet is quite as good. 
The Dean is warm-hearted, learned, enterprising, dictatorial, 
sagacious, very violent by fits, but very soon convinced that his 
violence was all the wrong way, thundering against the Roman 
Catholic claims at the beginning of the story, ashamed of 
himself and anxious (not merely for worldly motives) to concede 
them, by the time they are granted,--a vigorous, restless, 
absolute old man. Here is an admirable picture of the Dean 


| when, remembering who the Czar Nicholas was and what his 


” _) 4 . ew. 
He gulped down some coffee, soaping the edge of the Cup in doing 
and resumed in a new track of observation, while Reuben Sat imbi hal 
his counsels, and gazing almost with terror at the bloody tee, : 
the bad razor was reaping. ‘Preserve due order among the obi 
your respect and veneration. Place them in your ming * ects of 
pounds, shillings, and pence in your arithmetic, Respect . YOU dy 
virtue first, genius and learning in the second place, rank = ai 
rity in the third when they are not disgraced in the Persons of ¢,,: 
possessors—they often are.’ Here he finished his operations | the 
side of his face and refreshed himself with some coffee and toast ~ 
he proceeded to the other moiety.” Deore 


We cannot find room for the very clever bedroom dialogue 
which we have alluded ; indeed it would not be intelligible yj 
out detailed explanations of the incidents to hich it refers 
but we must quote one brief description of the bishop after ki 
third wife has presented him with a son:— ‘ 


“We havo lost sight of the Bishop for some time, indeed a little 
long, for the fact that Mrs. Wyndham had astonished the “an 
presenting the venerable prelate with a son was important enough 
have deserved an earlier notice. It engrossed his Lordship’s thongs 
and swelled his pride and importance more than if he had been appoins.} 
to an additional see. At home or abroad, this marvellous infant » 
seldom out of the paternal sight for a moment, his extravagant anzistn 
making poor Blanche almost appear in the light of a stepmother tp he 
baby. It was to be seen puling opposite to the Bishop in his coy 
as he drove to the House of Lords. It had already accompanied him tj 
a visitation, and frequently, when clergymen waited on him in his 
library to transact ecclesiastical business their ears were saluted with 
little squeakings out of a corner, proceeding from the cot or the cradle 
where little Tom Wyndham was deposited.” 

If all the elements in the book were like that especially appro. 
priated to Dr. Wyndham, it would be a story of great power, 
As it is we cannot help thinking it Mr. Savage's ablest and yet 
probably his dullest work. It is not a readable book as a whole: 
but the part devoted to the Dean is so good that the picture 
should be disinterred from the rest of the story, for it undoubtedly 
deserves to live. It is original, full of humour, and full of 
power. 





TODLEBEN’S CRIMEAN WAR* 
[Seconp Norice.] 
Ix our preceding notice we dealt with Todleben’s preliminary 
chapter. Before we come to the invasion of the Crimea we 
have three more chapters, one intended to show how unprepared 
Russia was for war or the prosecution of ambitious designs, ani 
how defenceless she was considering the vast extent of her frontier 
and the lack of good internal communications, but admitting her 
power to raise men in numbers far exceeding those obtainable by 
any other Power; a second describing in detail the forces of the 
belligerents, with the object of showing the disadvantages of 
Russia; and a third—extremely lucid and complete—presenting 
the geography of the Crimea, certainly the best account of that 
peninsula we have ever seen, But over these chapters we must 
not linger, tempting as they are, contenting ourselves with the 
remark that General Todleben relies too much on our credulity, 


policy was, he asks us to believe that Russia in 1854 was sur- 





at breakfast :— 
Bead ee ’ : 
* The house being in such confusion, everything was done in the | 
library, which was of course not much behind the other apartments | 
in point of disorder. The books lay on the floor in heaps, for the 
shelves had been just painted, and the Dean sat at his breakfast | 
amidst a chaos of classics and divinity, simultaneously eating and read- | 
i ith equal voracity, now and then striding to the door to shout | 





ions to the painters, and bellowing to Mrs. Reeves for hot water | 

He always used his library or study as his dressing-room, | 
wherever he resided. In the present state of his house his toilet was | 
in perfect keeping with the general disorder of the establishment. He | 
shave himself in a little shattered looking-glass, which he set upon the 
mantle-piece, not even waiting until he had quite finished his meal, but | 
travelling backwards and forwards between the breakfast-table and the | 








hearth-stone, uttering all manner of strange noises and internal rum- 
blings, to the consternation of his gentle grandson, who had never seen 
or heard so much of the private life of his maternal ancestor before. 





Mingled, however, with the inarticulate sounds elicited partly by the 
difficulty of eating and shaving at the same time, partly by the embar- 
rassment of seeing more chins than one in the mirror, came forth at 
intervals a multitude of sound, hard-headed maxims and receipts for 
success in life, intended for Reuben’s use, and probably more likely to 
remain impressed on his own memory, delivered as they were, than if | 








they had 1! en imparted with more dignity in any portico or academic 
shade. ‘Aim at being a great man; there is something great in even 


failing to become great. Encourage the passions that lead to greatness ; 
there are three of them; love of business, love of reputation, and love of 
power. But if you would bea good man, which is better than being a 
great one, you must love two thiugs besides; you must love truth and | 
you must love mankind, I put truth foremost; God forbid I should 
give man the precedence ; nine men out of ten are scoundrels, not that 
ght not to love scoundrels, or try to love them, but it is a difficult 
to do,—the eutler who made this razor was an arrant scoundrel.’ 
n had prepared Reuben for this last remark by a series of 
1 which he had interpolated the latter part of his s } 
1wnich he au interpo ated the latter part ol iis speecn, | 
H 






familiar with Sebastopol, and 


prised in a state of unprepareduess either for attack or defence, 
It is like the plea of the French that France is not armed. 
Furthermore we have two elaborate chapters on Sebastopol, its 
growth and armament, and somo account of the Black Sea fleet 
and its doings. ‘These are excellent chapters, and together with 
the maps and plans make the diligent reader perfectly 
its environs, and its mighty 
works up to the beginning of 1854. Next comes a descrip- 
tion of the measures adopted for the more complete d 
fence of the roadstead against the attacks of the Allied fleets, 
which seem to have been much dreaded ; and of the works raised 
on the south side to render the place secure against a coup & 
main, not from an army, but a small body of troops. For a 
Sebastopol, and we suppose at St. Petersburg, the Russians re 
fused to believe that the Allies would invade the Crimea. Hence 
the fortifications on the land side and the armament thereo! 
were in the eye of Todleben when he entered Sebastopol on the 
22nd of August extremely imperfect, and relatively very weak. 
There were, it is true, on the 14th of September 145 guns mounted 
on the south side, but there was “scarcely” any point in front up- 
on which the fire of more than three guns could have been concet 
trated. The works on the north were still less efficacions, according 
to our author, and he did what he could to amend them. But even 
holds that they were not capable of resisting 
There were in the Crimea 51,500 troops, 
in hand and 12,000 in the south-east abort 


when amended he 
a resolute attack. 
which 38,000 were 








* Défense de Sébastopol. livé sous la Direction du Lieutenant-Généal 
E de ‘Yodleben, Aide-de-C il de S. M.l’Empereur. Tome L, Prem ere & 
Deuxitme Partie. Saint [ Imprimerie N. Thieblin et Cie. 1353 
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But beside these there were 18,500 sailors in the port, | quently he is abundantly in the wrong. A very slight ac- 
a total force of about 70,000 men in the peninsula, a | quaintance with our books would have saved him from a 
tly corresponding to that reported to Omer Pasha | host of errors, and notably from the grand blunder of making 
Hy servies ‘ye the field ee had the Guards operate on the left instead of in the rear 
ed guns; and for arming his works, including the | of the Light Division, of making the resistance of the Russian , 
ship guns, he h ud 2,839 effective pieces of ordnance, and in | infantry opposed to us determined by the fire of French batteries 
gilition 1,944 which are said to have been useless. General | into their left flank, and of asserting that the conflict of the 
Todieben is at great pains to show that he was badly off for | Russiun left with the French was over before our troops had 
pwder and shot; he had only 891,445 projectiles, and only | broken their centre. There are many other blunders, not 
wder enough for 325,000 charges. Tools were also scarce— | the least of which is the General’s theory that English troops 
re were only enough for 200 men; but, as he frankly | win battles by giving ground before their enemies. We have 
me the want was supplied by taking all tools that could | only one more remark to make, and that is that if the action was 
be found in the town and the villages round about. Materials | fought in the fashion described in this book, then the French are 
of construction were also deficient—except what could be found | open to the gravest censure for not destroying or capturing half 
in the depois of the fleet, “a fruitful source” which the siege | the Russian army. 
itself did not exhaust. : ; The most interesting part of the book begins after the battle 
Sebastopol _ in on — the — —_— = of so -* is ay a hero, the “ Liputenant-Colonel 
thof September. Not a bad state, on the whole, but still a | Todleben,” as he calls himself, comes on the scene. Ie rarely 
on of relative unpreparedness, and one fully justifying the | mentions himself, but one feels in reading the account of his 
expedition intended to carry the “standing menace” by a coup stupendous and incessant exertions how prompt, and sagacious, 
demain. Making every allowance for the natural tendency of | and energetic, how full of genius the man must have been, who 
General Todleben to depreciate the worth of its defences, we | from the moment the Allies broke ground joyfully accepted their 
are inclined to believe that there was a fair chance open to} challenge, and by a skilful use of the ample means at his com- 
the Allies, and that if they had marched from the Alma on the | mand saw howto checkmate them at every turn, and did check- 
morrow of the battle they might have been able to storm into} mate them. He saw all their weak points, all their mistakes, 
the place either at the north or south side. But to do this their | aud having ten times the facilities they had he took instant 
march must have been most rapid, and the conditions did not| advantage. This part of the book is full of lessons for 
allow of one moment’s hesitation in assaulting either one side or | all engineers. We have no space to go into this astonish- 
the other. General Todleben indeed holds that the north side,| ing story of defensive war. General Todleben has des- 
even after the delay on the Alma, could not have resisted | cribed in simple and nervous language the succession of inci- 
a vigorous aud well-planned attack, and he gives reasons. Some of | dents,—tie grand artillery duel, in narrating which he gives 
these reasons are open to question had we space for it. Setting them | great credit to our artillery, the war of battery with battery, the 
aside, it does seem probable that the prize of a rapid march and a] steady way in which the French rectified their mistakes, and the 
determined attack would have been all the forts on the north side. | resolution with which they pushed up towards the Flagstaff 
Holding this opinion, Todleben condemns the flank march which | Battery, until it seemed almost within their reach,—so that we 
carried the Allies to the south side. Yet even when this was | seem to be present at and partakers in the mighty strife. Nor can 
done he asserts that the town must have fallen before an assault | we even glance at the brilliant combat before Balaklava, nor the 
delivered immediately alter the passage of the Tchernaya.| magnificent and terrible battle of Inkerman which, while it 
Here we are constrained to observe that he allows the Allies} endedin the shattering of the Russian host, at the same time ex- 
scant time for a decisive blow. ‘The whole force was not at Bala- | hausted the Allies and put a stop to the active operations 
klava until the 27th, and on the 29th Prince Menschikoff had | against the place. On the famous 5th of November the Russians 
returned from his flank march upon Batchi-serai, and his army | outnumbered the Allies Nevertheless had not Prince Men- 
was again in Sebastopol. Part of the fleet had been sunk, and | schikoff fought the battle of Inkerman it is probable that the 
the mariners were ashore serving as infantry and artillery ; but | Frenchwould have essayed to storm the Flagstaff Bastion, and had 
a sufficient number of ships were afloat to render them most} they been allowed to do so Todleben thinks it must have fallen. 
powerful contributors to the defence of the south side. General | We doubt it, for the work was open to the rear, and the siege of 
Sebastopol does not present a single instance of the successful 
capture of any work, bastion, or redan open to the rear. But we 
must close these remarks, having said enough to inform the 
reader that the Russian version of the Crimean War, though full 
| of errors, is a most valuable contribution to the history of that 
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Todleben underrates or rather ignores their fire in his estimates 
of the means of resistance at his disposal. On the whole, 
while we are disposed to think now the Russian engineer has 
revealed to us the state of the place, that is aprés coup, that the 
Allied armies under oe vigorous chief might have carried out 
the original design of the expedition, and have been masters | struggle. 
of Sebastopol and all it contained within three weeks of the IN THE SILVER AGE.* 
descent upon the coasts of the Crimea, we are bound to “2Y | As the right of translation is now always as a mere matter of 
that to accomplish this the Allies must not have wasted a wend Saaieuauan ne nnavesl, Sen veservation in the case of these 
moment nor made a single blunder. They wasted many moments : aes alii ae 
and they made many blunders, aud ci in fighting the battle oagant bat eee co a woo ta ta oa p ed 
ofthe Alma the Russians made few mistakes, none of which were Preece: a eee s “2 ia . re a glishw a 
laid and Soot methane. | lishers would ook Oe — ¢ me its of an a iW — 
General Todleben describes the march of events in very full enetapedieeeniy ze — oye ree r 4 rs en go “4 
detail. He explains, as we have stated, how utterly unexpected | men that thay choke con Ce a she peep , o. a 
was the news of the arrival of the Allies. In spite of the | ns Che -_ ~ wale oe = ” ag SS Pel = pnd m9 rm v3 
loudly proclaimed intentions of the latter, neither Nicholas nor ayes = yaeer Bese ns = dinernag ae if b spent 
his General believéd that the Allies were in earnest. One day, vd singe — spor genes , aa ae a ‘ ty ‘J | onde 
the 13th of September, at ten in the morning, the garrison of chenee — refined and egengete 38 ih edeatiaia’* _ sa - 
Sebastopol saw a dense smoke on the horizon. They knew ony _ ~4 ee sak atlas clint meena 
what it meant. Then came news that seventy ships had doubled rn &- Pe ka ~ 7 r laily life an all it 7 detuils “ re 
Cape Tarkan. At noon the telegraph on Cape Loukoul began | daily ong sroheenpanece me aa 7 . d “ell * : + Le , 
tospeak. The fleet was Lacoussions, About six o’clock the ye these fall merely apes — = Cer oo nee — “4 
lines caikt ean 0 tenon eo Fiaally « Cosmak sole of her intellect and attest her se art “0 ny ame ea ery 
up and said that the enemy's ships were so numerous that it — oe ed — marae es = sess ee 
was impossible to count them. Prince Menschikoff at once — _ a a aaa x ne rai ae yp anes ig 
determined that it would be unwise to oppose the landing, and extrncrdiaary, bet ez y sage ‘ a add prec ren " Z Pr en 
that it would be wise to fight a battle on the Alma. We cannot | aus ae ve a mranoaat 9 Abc oe oe “008 vi ‘let ] es 
Oe ts eae ie gS i Wikia ‘vst. | typical English authoress i—the one so striking an so virile in her 
a agreeing with Major Brialmont that Prince Menschikoff's feminine grace, 80 poignant in her sentiment, so sculpturesque 
oper course w re hee al ‘ ates » Soak . ; : & ous 
Be ews ald hae ben take wp positon on ts ak he ng, gouge lene > ic i her el 
have compelled the Allies to fight away from the sea. General ess era ene ¥e — en wo tone all z — . aie v a 
Todleben’s account of the battle of the Alma is very inaccurate, | perfectly entremmelied tn hormovenres.—= frerconinentee tse: 
heey mn al ht emer he Bgl smo | ean a tas 
adopted the French version of that action, and conse- | Londou: Smith, Elder, aud Co. The rig 
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poetical, so simple, yet strange to say so proud of her little 
intellectual fineries, so delightedly vain at the discovery of the 
simplest ideas, yet so gentle withal, and so patient, so plodding, yet 
so humdrummishly elegant, so dropsically fine on what appear to 
her great opportunities, yet so hampered and so blissfully uncen- 
scious of “ art” in the midst of her “ artifice.” 

“Tll-natured and iil-bred,’ the authoress will say perhaps. 


“Til-natured” it cannot be, for we are absolutely ignorant of 


every particular respecting Holme Lee. “ Ill-bred” it can only 
- be on the supposition that a critie may not say what he thinks 
within certain limits of a woman. But there must be an advan- 
tage in being able to read the unprepossessed and unbiassed 
opinion of any ordinarily educated man on one’s own perform- 
ance. As the Saturday Review truly remarked lately, it is 
rather the tendency of critics to believe “that their angel is 
always appearing, and that his raiment is white as snow.” Surely 
if there is an absolute and total absence of all malice, even of all 
knowledge respecting an author or authoress, it must be far 
more curious and instructive and even amusing to see the state- 
ment of what his or her reader thinks, just as he thinks it in his 
own mind, than to read regulation periods of hollow praise or 
blame that are to sincere opinion much in the relation of a flaring 
signboard to an honest likeness. The temple of truth may not 
be agreeable to live in, but it is wovth visiting. Perhaps Holme 
Lee will think that these remarks are rather apologetic than 
otherwise. And indeed they are. There are so many things in 
her essays which show a truly poetical insight into the minute 
details of nature, so many kind and amiable thoughts, and some 
fine passages, too, that it requires considerable courage and 
abnegation to say anything that might pain a person apparently 
so amiable, so thoughtful, and cultivated. If we knew Holme 
Lee personally, instead of writing in the dark, weak as it may 
seem, we are sure we could not express our real thoughts at all, 
if at least she in any degree resembles her writings. 

This premised, we cannot help asking Holme Lee whether man- 
kind is likely to be interested to know that ‘“ she does not love 
the cuckoo?” ‘I do not love the cuckoo.” She might say so 
playfully in the course of a ramble to a companion and give her 
reasons. Her reasons (the reasons follow :—“ His call is tedious,” 
“ he is a monotonous bird,” “a selfish tyrant,” “a usurper,” and 
“all selfish tyrants and usurpers I hate” [Indeed !] “ whether 
they oust callow fledglings from a nest of moss and hair, or gag 
the liberty of nations and crown themselves imperial by virtue 
of might against right”), her reasons are simple enough, tolerably 
playful, and natural, But then they are quite childlike, the 
pretty little thoughts of a bright-cyed child of ten, petted into 
confidence by grown-up people and allowed the run of a pleasant 
library. They are not thoughts to record under the ambitious 
title of an essay. An essay is a species of writing intended to 
advance or mould the thought of mankind on some one or more 
moot points, whether moral, social, political, or scientific. It is 
intended to be an addition to the thought or argument of the day, 
—an addition to its outline or to its shading—and the ma- 
terials in it are as it were thrown up for further use and 
application. What addition to the thought of the day is this 
paragraph of Holme Lee's about the cuckoo? The form is fairly 
good, the material all but worthless. But even about the form 
there is a certain departure from truth and a false ring in the 
style. There is a mock solemnity about the announcement which 
prepares the reader for something very witty and ironical, instead 
of which he finds a string of reasons rather common-place and 
more or less bond file for not liking a cuckoo. Not that such 
passages can have no place in literature. Great masters of 
fiction are never so great as when they paint the prattle 
and details of common life in connection with its deeper 
significance, painting them as flowers as it were growing by 
the murdered traveller's bones. When Mr. Thackeray paints 
the twaddle of old Sedley the effect is greater and more 
harrowing than the finest language he could have put into the 
poor old bankrupt’s mouth. But print old Sedley's thoughts 
separately and call them an essay, and what would they be 
worth ? 

There is much dexterous use of language in these essays, but 
the dexterity is one of rhythm and trick of selection, the end of 





whereas they are old rags picked out of old poems once p 
e 


imitations re-applied for effect without the old and living ™ or 

rr =e 8 Cor 

The authoress’s account of her visit as a child to Whit -_ 
SUntide 


Fair, and its shows, including the “ Red-Barn Murder,” ig of qu 

a different value. The description there conveys comethien st 
something if not absolutely new, new to the generality of reader 
something worth thinking about and speculating upon, Wea 
said that Holme Lee has real glimpses into the poetry of eae 
Such are among others her opening apostrophe to ‘ Sleet “oa 
her imaginary conversation with her robin. In other renpeet 
there is with much that is excellent and original much also tha 
is after all but the pale and second-hand reflex of Mr. Kingsle ° 
school of female earnestness. ys 





THE SHEFFIELD FLOOD.* 
Tue flood caused at Sheflield in March last by the bursting of 
the Bradfield Reservoir was too disastrously important in jts Tee 
sults and too obscure the exact nature of its origin, for the 
interest felt in the subject to be exhausted after the first out. 
burst of excitement and of sympathy for the sufferers had 
died away. A calamity which caused the violent deaths of 94) 
people, and totally destroyed nearly 150 buildings of different 
descriptions, is more than a nine days’ wonder, even putting aside 
the consideration that more than one of our northern mannfg. 
turing towns are too probably exposed to danger of & Sitnilar 
kind. The volume before us is a very complete and painstaking 
compilation by Mr. Harrison, of the Sheffield Times, of all the 
facts and statistics of the occurrence, together with the evidence 
adduced at the inquest, Mr. Rawlinson’s report, and full accounts 
of all the most striking incidents in the progress of the flood of 
which living witnesses remained. Mr. Harrison has of cours 
had opportunities for the collection of materials for his work 
which few others can have had, and on the whole has 
fulfilled his task very fairly. It was not to be expected 
that there should not be occasional traces in his treat. 
ment of his subject of a disposition to regard it much in the 
same way that ordinary country editors would regard 4 
summer in which every gooseberry bush within the circulating 
area of their paper had produced a gigantic gooseberry. It is 
equally natural that unus e¢ alter purpureus pannus should be 
interwoven with the patchwork of his narrative, even though the 
subject be scarcely as suggestive as the rainbow, or the Rhine, or 
the grove and altar of Diana, and certainly not 
“ Properantis aque per amcenos ambitus agros” 

in the sense intended by Horace. For example, Mr. Harrison's 
most eloquent flight throughout the volume is his description of 
a journey from Sheffield to the reservoir on the first alarm of 
danger. The “young moon” is like “ the thin edge of a bur 
nished scimitar,” the river flows like a “ silver thread,” the 
travellers ‘‘ever and anon glance upwards to the sky,” they 
discern flickering lights where “industrious workmen are en- 
gaged in their nocturnal labours, heedless of the tempest and 
singing snatches of song to cheer the dreariness of the scene,” 
and the “clouds drift sullenly along.” But—fatal désillusion- 
ment !—the travellers were contractors, and their vehicle—a gig. 
Putting aside the mere wsthetical bathos of all this being ob 
served by the occupants of that emblem of unpoetical respects- 
bility a gig, we beg leave to doubt whether two contractors 
roused by an alarm of danger to “ works” in which they hada 
interest would be in the mind to “discern” anything but the 
nearest road to the reservoir, or to notice whether the moo 
was like a scimitar or a green cheese,—and if they did not, 
what is Mr. Harrison’s evidence that the moon did resemble 
the former? But if Mr. Harrison's purpureus pannus woul 
adhere occasionally, it in no way detracts from the value of his 
plain and clearly written account of all the more remarkable 
events of the fatal night. It is true that he is given to separale 
and sensational headings for every “incident,” after the fashion 
of American newspapers, such as “ Thrilling Incidents # 
Owterton,” ‘An Old Bachelor in a Box—a Comic Incident,’ 
“ Shocking Deaths, Perilous Escapes, and Gallant Rescues & 
Neepsend,” ‘ Shocking Death of a Widow,’’ and so on ; but 
the stories themselves are generally told with moderation, aut 
combine to present vividly the calamity in all its manifold 


which is to tickle the sense; but it is not like the sudden | aspects of horror, excitement, or even ludicrousness. We doubt, 


gleam of the steel when a great literary anatomist in pursuit of | on the whole, whether any way of treating the subject would hav 
really original thought suddenly and almost unconsciously lays | 
| detached anecdotes. 


bare new depths to view. Take, for instance, the expressions, 


e 


been more effective than Mr. Harrison’s careful collection 


—‘‘ callow fledglings,” “bonny becks,” “ tricksy elves,” “ blue | The main physical features of the locale are pretty well knows. 


cloud-piercing hill,” “tiny streamlet,”—these are precisely the | 





* A Complete History of the Greit Flood at Shefi:ld. By Samuel Harris" 
Si, 


combinations which to many women seem to be anew revelation, | pondon and Shettield: S$. Harrison, 
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ifield Reservoir was an enormous sheet of water formed by | 
; a , 
yn embankment stretched across the valley of the Loxley, a rocky 
stream which joins the Don near Sheffield, from which town it 
yas distant about eight miles. It was one of aseries constructed 
py the Sheffield Waterworks Company, and was commenced in | 
1359. According to evidence given after the catastrophe, and 
embodied in Mr. Rawlinson s report to Government, the construc- 
tion was defective both in theory and execution. The puddle wall | 
had been let into a puddle trench 60 feet deep in the rock in the 
centre of the valley; but it seems that there were copious springs 
rising even at the bottom of that trench, and the embankment 
itself was formed in the worst possible way with loose stony | 
material from the side of the valley tipped from railway waggons. | 
The provision for overflow was far from suflicient, and the water 
was drawn off in cast-iron pipes passing through the centre of | 
the embankment, puddle wall inclusive, instead of by brick | 
culverts carried through the undisturbed soil at the sides of the 
valley altogether clear of the artificial embankment. Under | 
these circumstances, the least subsidence of the puddle wall | 
caused by the action of the low-level springs at its base would | 
‘ve occasion for the water naturally finding its way along the | 
outside of the pipes to effect a breach, and this once done, the | 
porous material of the outer embankment was utterly valueless 
for resistance. The natural result of tipping in six-feet thick- 
nesses is to roll the largest stones together at the bottom of each 
tip, and a portion of the embankment was consequently mere 
rubble. In the light of the engineering evidence given at the 
inquest and elsewhere, it seems marvellous that Sheffield and the 
villages in the valley should have been so thoroughly unconscious 
of the fearful danger in which they were placed by this vast body 
of water liable at any moment to be transformed into a destruc- 
tive deluge. It seems doubtful, however, if any one of the 
thousands whose life and property were at stake ever seriously 
apprehended danger until the very eve of the disaster. On the 
evening of Friday, March 11, a tremendous gale — foretold 
by the way by Admiral Fitzrcy—was blowing straight down thie 
valley, and the waves dashing with violence full against the 
embankment. Towards night a workman in the employ of the 
company noticed a crack—scarcely wide enough to be perceptible 
—stretching for about fifty yards along the embankment, on the 
inner side of the puddle wall. The neighbours assembled and 
the company’s officers were summoned. By ten o’clock the crack 
was wide enough to admit a man’s hand. It was decided to 
relieve the pressure by blowing up a portion of the weir with 
gunpowder. The attempt failed, and before it could be repeated 
a white sheet of foam was seen rolling over part of the embank- 
ment, acry of “ It’s all up!” was raised, and the very moment 
that those on the embankment had made their eseape a chasm 
opened in the centre, and the entire contents of the reservoir 
were poured in one irresistible deluge along the valley. The 
nearest house was about three-quarters of a mile distant, and the 
inhabitants had warning in time to escape with their bare lives. 
Tie flood rushed on with momentarily increasing momentum, 
carrying away rocks, uprooting trees, and washing away the 
sides of the valley till it reached the village of Bradfield, where 
the first human victim was sacrificed—an infant one day old. 
One man who had a narrow escape had some hours before 
removed five children to a place of safety in consequence, as he 
alleges, of a dream of his wife’s on the previous night. That 
people living within a mile of a reservoir like that at Bradfield 
should occasionally dream of its bursting is far from improbable ; 
but we suspect there must have been some more practical warning 
in this case. At Damflask, the next village, there were some 
curious escapes, though the inhabitants seem to have more gene- 
rally been aware of the crack discovered in the evening. A labourer 
employed by the company was drowned through simple Yorkshire 
obstinacy, refusing to believe in the danger until the flood was 
closefpon him. An old woman risked her life and only escaped by 
a miracle, in order to save her cat and dog, which she triumphantly 
carried away one under each arm. Lower down, owing to the 
configuration of the valley, the flood seems to have acquired in- | 
creased velocity, and to have rushed down almost in one unbroken | 
Wave, so that the escapes became less frequent and the loss of | 
life more general. At one point huge fragments of machinery | 


The Brac 











Were torn and twisted up, and a rock twenty tons in weight was 
borne down for some distance. One man was swept through a, 
bedroom window and carried together with a balk of timber on 
to the roof of a house at the side of the valley At Malin | 
Bridge a whole row of houses was washed away, and in 
oue case not one survivor left of a family of twelve. | 
A woman an five cluldren were saved by floating about 





on a bed after the wall of the cottage had been forced 
in. After the junction of the Loxley and the Don the 
valley is considerably more thickly populated, and buildings 
used for manufacturing purposes more frequent until Shef- 
field itself is reached. At Kelham a man lost his own life 
in attempting to save that of his pig, whether out of humanity or 
from less disinterested motives does not appear. But, on the 
other hand, it ought to be stated that in another case the pig of the 
family not only recognized the danger at the first alarm, but 
actually seems to have led the way to a place of safety ; where- 
upon Mr. Harrison terms it a * sagacious brute.” The low-lying 
districts of Sheflield were the last to suffer seriously from the 
flood, as it had become far less destructive on reaching Rother- 
ham, and at Doncaster the effects were but trifling. 

The morning after the flood was clear and bright, and the 
scene Visible in its full horrors. The entire length of the valley 


| 2 nee? . . . 
was converted into a ravine strewn with rocks, uprooted trees, 


fragments of brickwork, and strange-looking masses of distorted 
machinery. Everywhere the eye met with signs of destruction. 
At first Sheffield refused to believe that the loss of life had been 
anything considerable, but as soon as the thousands who started 
to explore the constantly recurring spectacle of dead bodies half 
buried in the thick mud which covered everything showed the 
real nature of the calamity. Some had been drowned instan- 
taneously, and floated down without disfigurement, while others 
had been dashed against rocks and buildings until cut and 
mangled past recognition. In two days upwards of a hundred 
and filty corpses had been recovered, and for weeks afterwards 
scarcely a day passed before the remains of others were found, 
two or three at atime. At one time the workhouse contained 
118 of the dead laid out for identification, many of whom were 
never identified. Altogether it is supposed that two hundred and 
fifty persons perished. What the actual loss of property was can 
never be accurately computed ; but it must have been enormous. 
More than 5,000 buildings of different kinds were more or less 
injured, fifteen bridges totally destroyed, and five more damaged. 
So wide-spread was the wreck of property and withdrawal of 
means of livelihood that no less than 20,537 persons hal been 
relieved by the General Committee in less than two months from 
the date of the flood. With regard to relief the district did its 
duty well. The great country landowners and the borough manu- 
facturers vied with each other in liberality, the largest sub- 
scription being 1,000/. from Lord Fitzwilliam and the next 5002. 
from Mr. Hadfield. Several of the inhabitants of Sheflicld gave 
200/. each, and with aid from the rest of the kingdom 50,0001, 
and upwards was soon raised. One gentleman placed a box for 
penny contributions outside his premises in the town, and in four 
days 2,894 pennies were dropped into it. Almost the first step 
entailed upon the authorities was the clearing away of the enor- 
mous deposits of mud, which it was feared might produce wide- 
spread fever, and no doubt would have done soif more than 2,000/. 
had not been spent in sanitary precautions. On the whole the 
operations both of the authorities of the borough and the Relief 
Committee seem to have been conducted both with energy, 
liberality, and judgment. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Gospel of Common Sense, By Robert Brown, (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—Three essays, all of which have appeared before, with 
an introduction prefixed to them. The author's object is to construct a 
harmonious theory of Evangelical religious thought without unorthodox 
innovation. He is a logical and careful writer, using language with 
much precision, and readers interested in the modern controversies 
respecting the doctrine of the Atonement will find Mr. Brown's essays 











worth perusal. 

The History of a Bit of Bread. By Jean Macé. Part IL, Man, 
Translated from the French and edited by Mrs Alfred Gatty. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.)—This volume is really a model of an elementary 
scientific treatise. Intended for little girls, a description of the human 
body introduces no single topic which is unsuited for a child's perusal. 
Thearrangomoent is, like that of most French books, as nearly as possible 
perfect. Itis always the leading facts which are made to arrest the atten- 
tion. The subject is treated with a playful humour of which thelightuess 
and spontaneity contrast only too favourably with the lumbering puns 
with which Englishmen try to relieve their solemn treatises. And the 
quaint drollery of the illustrations actually adds to the lucidity of the 
Written for children, grown-up people 


|more serious exposition. 

will real it with profit and pleasure. Eight editions have made 
the French public familiar with the original, and Mrs. Gatty 
has conferred no slight boon on the English by a translation 


which faithfully preserves its best features. We even feel contidence 
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Agents wanted, 

Offices, 8 FINCH LANE, or 7 WATERLOO PLACE, 
TALL MALL. MORRELL THEOBALD, 
Manager Fire Department. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French 1B randy. It 
nild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
bottles, 98. 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the princiy iltownsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Win Imill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
he red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


} ORSON’S PEPSINE 
perfectly palata le form for 

pepular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 

‘ ithampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 

i aad ~y —_ Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. td 


SS 
yicuy and L 


b Imas should be 


Ticha 








Annual divi 
with profits, 
il 


£815,009. 


WO, 


as above, 














Sold in 





WINE is a 


administering this 











LITHIA WATERS 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia’ 
‘ Acidity, &. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the 


~~ MALVERN 
SPRINGS are V 


ERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily 
sold, 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on 

r MALVERN, 


FROM FIRE. 
AND MA Y’ 
SAFETY MATCHES, 


application to 









oe C LION F 
REY ANT 
> SP ECIAL 
iguite only on the Box. 
vt Safety Matches, Vestas, £c., contain neither 
phooph orus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
only on the box, afford to life and property great 
- tection against accidental fires. 
airfield Works, Bow, Loudon, E.—Observe the Trade 
wk—au Ark, 





S| - yee E 
A L VE O l 
| S : TENDER FEET. 


Aso sans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
ed Security. , 
¢ last Division of Pr the Bovus varied from 
- ater on the Premiums paid. 
+ Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Pa 
TTVERPOOL and LONDON and 
L GLOBE INSURANCE CO IPANY | 
Empowere xd specially by Parliament. 
Invested Funds ex ed £3,000,000 sterling 
sssion of Parli nt the Globe 
Act of the last Sessi f Parliament t 
Pitnee Company of I ndon was ¢ mulgama ed, as 
. ath of September, 1562, with e Liverpool 
ya and by a clause in the act the 


Fur Inscraxce.—the pret iumsin 18/3 exeecd d 
358,000, and were gre r than those of any other Com- | 
y by upwards of £20 ». The position in the 





| favourable 


is pure, | 





Sov Lit AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
h COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, N« Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Ze d, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM 
54 Old Broad street, I 


pe DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


Manager. 


PURDY, 
London, C 





31 Abehurech lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,00) 
BANKER 
The Bank of England; All ance Bank (Limited 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 


Londor 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile 
and advances made upon negotiable s 
Money ree don deposit, at call, and Short notice, at 
the current market rat and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the 
FRED. G 


T HE ROYAL INSURA 
N\ 





ourily 


Joard, 


BONE, Sk 
NCE 


sretary. 


” 1OM- 

















\NY, Lombard street, see, und Royal 

Insurance Buisdings, Liverpool. 

At the AnnuaL Méerine, on the Sch inst., the following 
were some of the leading resuits discl lin t 
Report to the Shareholders 

FIRE BRANCH, 

The Premiums of the Year 1-05 reached the 
CUR CE. ccccences 200 0 ce secece ©. O0ceevce £541,663 

Being an advance Of ..cccsscccscessesvvece £40,077 

over 1°62, Qn amount of iucrease exceeding that of apy 

previt us year, 

The Revenue from Fire Premiuns has been 
euhauced in four years by the large sum of £115,353 

The Duty aaa G2 5 £75,093 

Ditto, tto, A8GS ....00 £ 16 

showing an increase in one yoar Of ..+6....060 12,973 
Among the incidents ph Aaa tended to the advan 

ment Of the Royal within the last few months may be 

reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Lowy Sleigh, which alihough 
only consistent with e general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, and ultimately proved to be no more than 





the oldest and 
cont poraries, 
yur by its uuhesi- 


done in former times by 
ially honour amour it 
l attention aud public fay 


tommplue 






what had be 


A 
able 


tating | 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year 
so it happens that the largest Protit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oc- 
to be announced. The balance of Net Protit on 


casion 
the vear has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend aud 


Bonus, and the large Balance of £49,141 been carried to 
Reserve. 
LIFR BRANCH. 

The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, 
_ the advances made year by year in the amount « 

»w Insurances effected show clearly the estimation in 
whi ri “7 the Company is held. The following is a@ state 
ment for the last tive years :— 
Net Sum Assured on New Policies 
after deducting Guarantees 
S59 wee ee £454,470 11 LO 





Net Premiums, 
£13,086 0 5 











St HIY2Z41L 1G 2 . 
sé 521101 17 0 cove 
18v2 1427 15 3 oo. 
1st 752,546 18 10 .. 





on the 
on the 


tot 


Su 


This rapid growth, amounting 3 per cent. 
Sum Assured, and upwards of per cent. 
Premium receive in the course of five ye 
justly be considered as larger than any w 
‘have been reasonably expected. The first hal 
current year 18/4, however, far outstrips the 
| increase indicat 1 by the figures just quot las 
Assured for that period of six mouths only 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
features, and augurs well for the result to be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, whic 
take place when the present year is conc luded. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


1564. 







ratio ot 


the Sum 
uctually 





August, 


MPORTANT 





ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial wi rll, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalle: ds Ma shlaery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 





Is discounted, 


h is to | 


aud GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY, 

md Morivaze Bonds 

n—lirst Mortgage Bonds. 


mnsolidated Bank 


\ TLANTIC 


New York Divisi« 

Pennsylvania Divis 

Interest payable Ist October at the ¢ 
(Limited). 


n—Se 


mds will be paid on 
dollar, aud must 
_of the Company, 


above Bx 
rate of 4s. to the 
at the Of 


The Coupons from the 
Ist Oc ober at the 
r days 


the 
be 









No. 2 ad street, London, E. , for examination. 
If sent by post a cheque for the amouut will be remitted 
th course, 

2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., September, 1834. 
—§' LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
h PHREADNERDLE STREET, 

Anb CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROS33, 
LONDON, 

The attention of persons desirous of makine a provi- 
sion for their Famihes by means of Life Assurance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 

| that purpose to an Oltice of 
ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the alvantoges offered by this old-est hed 
Society to persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Espec inl y for me L ves, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALE-YEARLY, OR 


UARTERLY., 


po) PER 





PARTICIPATION IN CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in cash or applied in augmentuion of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 


the Policy-lolder. 


Policies effected before Midsummer. 1865, 


will participate in the Profits at the 
next Division. 












JAMES HARRIS, Acrvagy 
N.B.—Proposals are now receive! and Assurances 
may be effected at the ce in Craig's court, as weil as 
at the Chief Office in ‘J emcdue @dle 
[atees ATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCLE (Limited 
69 Threadueedle street, Loudon, E.C. 
Dikecro! 
| Robert Benson, Esq. > I bert Benson ant Co) 
| John F. Flemmich, sq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.) 
Robert A. Heath, Esq Tiheson. ‘len ; 
Junius 8. Morgan, bsq. (Messrs. G & Co.) 
William A. Quentell, Esq, | Mesera. F sen 
Herman Stern, Esq. (Messrs. Stern 
| GeNERAL ManaGer—William Hope, Eeq., V.t 
Iu consequence of numerous applications the Directors 
) have agreed to accept deposits in sums low as 45), at 
| a fixed rate of interest, and for periods not less than one 


| year. by order, 
| WALTER A. Mic HAEL, S ‘ret 


| AA, 000 1 case OF DEATH, 


| 
| Or an ) “rtanetad of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused - 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
| Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
| Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Aunual 


Payment of £3 to the 

RALLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
64 Cornnmitt, Loxvoy, E.C, 

THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid 


COMPANY, 


MORE 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ollices, 10 
| ReGentT stReer, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLLAM J. VIAN,S ry. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 


by special Act of Parliament, Lsiy. 


te 


iu GRESHAM STREEL WEST, 


Lonpon, E.C. 








Messrs. Thomas Tapling and Co., Carpet warelo ie- 

m &e., will, until further notice, carry ou their )asi- 

| ness i: : premises all communicating at 44 Gresham street, 

; and 74 Aldermeanbury opposite thuse of Messrs. Bead 

bury, Greatorex, and Beall. 

RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 

WINDOWS EFPFECTUALLY PREVENTED 

BY CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBGER MATERIAL and 
ANIL DRY-ROI CEMENT, 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thu 

improved, will never make a rat tie x noise, or admit of 

| Praught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &¢.; will last for Ten Years , 

and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 

| dows 2s. each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workman - 


bookcases, wardrobes, &c., 


| ship included, Chetfoniers, 
of the intrusion 


| thus regulated, will not admit « 


lust, 








simile of his signature. At the request of numerous | 32 ke, blacks, &e. ; 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his Letters addressed to Mr. Cuarntes Cuvurcn, No. 13 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are espec - Y | Circus street, Bryaustone square. 

adapted to their use, being of different degrees of ftlexi- | NTMENT & PILLS. 

bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable | ToL! (LOWAY’ Ss OINTMENT & PILLS 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— | L Indisputable remedies for bad legs, old wou - 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants | 201.5 and ulcers. If used according to directions given 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, | with thom there is no wound, bad leg, ulcerous sore, or 


John street, New 
London. 


EDE 


Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, 





Ss. 
ANGUS SLEIGITS “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 

Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, =e Pe 
fumers, in half-bottles, Ls. 6d., audv ottles + OX + 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Lite britain, 


A sure Remedy is 





| bad breast, however obstinate or ) aon standing, but 
will yield to their healing and curative properties. 
Numbers of persons who have been patients in several 
of the large hospitals, and under the care of eminent 
surgeons, without deriving the slightest benefit, have 
been thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Oiu tme it and 








Pills. For glandular swellings, tumours, secur and 
diseases of the skin, there is no mediciue that can be 
| used with so good effect. In fact in the wor rms of 
| disease dependent upon the condition of tt lood 





| these medicines are irresistible, 
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CRAMER AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE. 


YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - . 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


10 Guineas 
per annum. 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


20 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, 


being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


‘ov 





‘+ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “‘BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuipition, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 London. 


Cannon Street, 











‘See a : he one 


A Variety of New 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, 


Designs in 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1310. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


NEWTON WILSON AND CO. Ss 


inferior Pianofortes | 


SCHOOL of 


R OYAL 
LY ARCHITECTURE 


NAVAL 
MARINE E NGINE ERING. 


The Rev. J. WOOLLEY, LL.D., 
Director of Studies. 

c. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S 

H. J. PURKISS, B.A., 
bridge, Vice 


Tuspector-General a 
ae Principal. 
Scholar of Trinity Collee 
-Principal. ¥ College, Cam. 
The Lords of the Committee 
have determined, after commun 
and the Ins titute of Naval Are 
- Kensing 


of Council on Ed 


on wit h the 






Ucatiog 
en italy 





uction not 
“kyards and 
1€ use of Naval 


only of Ac dani: alty pupils from the 
officers of the 
Architects and Shipbuilder: 


Ro oa Doe 
Royal Navy, but also for tl 


in wood and iron, M 
Engineers, Foremen of We rks, Shipwrights, ‘and the 
public genera! ly. 
The Adu 


iiralty have deposited their collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensingion Museum, an 


d 
shipbuilders have contributed Prive 


to the « sMection, 

The School will have a yearly Session at South 
Kensington of six months, from November to April, 5 

The fee for the full course of instruction will be g95 
for each sessi at six montis, or £6 ) for the course of 
three years. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if 
qualified candidates enter, and to ) the two best of these 
Scholarships of £50 per annum. 









The subjects of the npetitive examination, with the 
number of wcent enters 1 to each, will be as follows:~ 
. Marks, 
*Pure mi ath ematies, including arithmetic, geome- 
try p! ane and deseript trigonometry, and 
the elemeuts of the dif ferential aud integral 
calculus . +. 250 


shaper retic il me Shanic 
Practicul mechanics 
Practical shipbuilding.. 
sieam oo 

> 


ap j lied me ut hemat ics... + 1H 


Aysics * * ee 
( hemistiy oe oe - . - 
Mechanical aud freehand drawing . 
*In these ets at least half ma 
The com; 


this year 
Christmas lents mus 








tks will be I 
will take place before 
> entere ed the School, 





andl pr Ad t 18 fees, to be eligible to compete, and the foes 
will be returned if tb e student be succ are) I'he sylla- 
bus of the subjects, except practi at shipbuilding, ig 





given in the Direct ries for Seience and Navigation 


stations to be 
on Muse 


All communik 
South Kensingt 


CHOOL FRIGATE ** CONWAY," 
S LIVERPOOL.—B ys intended for officers in the 
y, cada ENTER on the 


addressed to the Secretary, 
un, W. 


Merchant Service 1 Nay 
Loh « of Oc ober. 

For fort at ee ey Cee 
J. Tuomsox, 22 Brown's b uildit ugs, | Forts =a al, 


(PUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Managers 


Messrs. Ep 1UND FaLconer aud F,B, 
CHATTERTON. 


mw Roy: 








Op<n for the Se. son for the performance of the Legiti- 
mate Drama—On MONDAY, and during the week 
Saturday excepted), the farce of AN APRIL FOOL, 

j} after which, the First Part of Shakespeare's Play of 





| HENRY the 


FOURTH. Principal characters by Messrs 
Walter Lacy, Rt. Roxby, G. Belmore, 

ce; Miss Helen Howard, Miss 
To conclude with the 


Phelps, Creswick, 
H. Marston, Burrett, 





Arabelia Smyth, Mrs. C. Melville. 

farce by John Oxenford, Ksq., eutited BEAUTY or 
the BEAS!. On Saturday, October 1, the Second Pat 
ot Shakespeare’s Play of Henry the Fourth. Henry the 


Fourth and Justice peep ty Mr. Phelps. Doors openat 
ha'f-past six, commence at seven. —Box-oftice open from 
ten till tive daily. On Saturday Morning nex xt, Oct. L, 
at two o'clock Mr. HOWARD GLOVER'S GRAND 
CONCERT. 
+, JAMES'S HALL 
$ utrances, REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
Fourth Week, Unabated Attraction, 
62,864 persons have already witnessed the Marvels of 
Natural Magic. 
Nightly er yw d by brilliantand fashionable audiences, 
omprising all the élite of the learned and scientific re- 
unions, who, with the whole of the London Press, bare 
pronounced 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, in his CYCLOGEOTIC 
Psyc HOM ANTHE UM, and Miss ANDE R3SUNS 
‘SHCOND SIGHT’ 
»st astonishing and wonderful entertainment 
iP ublic. Owing to the extraordinary 
it Hall is crowded from floor to dome; 
“th ousands are unable to gain admis 
sion. To prevent disappointment the Stalls sand Numbered 
Seats should be secured epee to wituess the 
Greatest Spectacle of the age. 
Tue “ WORLD OF MAGIC,” aud Miss supe RSON'S 
“SECOND SIGHT,” and 
RETRO-REMINISCENT ORTHOU RAL ‘HIST. 
Every Evening at bight. 
ionable Day Performances every Saturday at Three, 


t» be the m 
ever enna to the 
excitement the Gr 
not ‘hi iuidreds, but 





Fash 








KNOTTED STITCIE SEWING MACHINE. 
THESE Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and | 


simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the only one that requires | 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental 


Needlework. | Sto 


Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. A month's trial allowe “l with every machine. “READ THE 
CorRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Se wing Machines, re printed from the (ween news- 
paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. 


CATALQGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE 
GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144 High 


Holborn, London. 





rhe t Stalls for these attractive Representations 
may he secured at the Ticket Oflice, 23 Pic ney Sul 
(Dress, Numbered, and strictly Reserved), 33.; Baleopy, 
: Area and Galleries, One Shilling. 
‘ 
~ BOOK-BUYERS. —Heath’s ~ Cata- 


r°, 
logue of 


recent additions to his very extensi¥® 


+k of Standard Works in English History, Biography, 
the Drama, ‘Theology, Classics, aud Geveral Literature. 
Send stamp for postage.—197 New Oxford street, Londow. 
ate 


\ THAT WILL THIS COs 7 TO PRINT? 
i often Ovcurring to literary med, 


n thought 


iclers 





and persons of benevolent inte utions. 
» auswer to the inquiry may be obtained, & 

f Tsp. s, and infurmation for authors 
me by 


rnp BaRnert, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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LEGE, LONDON. 


ani LAWS. Session 


, a 
IVERSITY COL 
(asccury of ARTS 


Mh ne ot COMMENCE on THURSDAY 
- N will C 
it en twin Professor MALDEN, M.A., will 
pcr0BE® INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3 o'clock 
ae, on * Greek Tragedy.” 
ood CLASSES. 

" fessor Seeley. M.A. 
“— iden, M.A. 


ssor M 
eet Goldstucker. 

P  Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 
twee Persian—Professor Rien, Ph.D. 
Fpdustani—Prove=sor Syed —_ aac 

Jindu Law—Professor Gannendr Mohun, 
Bengali and I 

Dadabhai Naorji. 


Tagore. mor 
Cog : and Literature—Professor Masson, 
French Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, 
[ e and Literature—Professor de Tivoli. 
Ia ange and Literature—Professor Heimann 
Ph.D. Ye, eeor fev, M.A. F.RS 
tive Grammar— Pr fessor Key, M.A., F.R 

Coa Ptice—Profe ssor de Morgan, ; 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Professor Potter, 
“MA bs Tene 

‘ —Professor Sharpey, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S. 
ae aod Pract cal Chemistry—Professor William- 
son, F.RS. ee ee eS CF 
‘ei neering—Professor Pole, F.R.S., M.1.C.E. 
oi peaure—Professor Dovaldson, Ph.D, M.1.B.A. 
Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Morris, 


S. ahd 

fe dogy—Professor Morris, F.G.S. 

Dmwing—Teacher, Mr. Moor. _ 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.L.S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D., 

$. ; 

saente of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. 
us, Ph.D., F.RS. 

wan and Modern History—Professor Beesley, M.A. 

Political Economy—Professor Waley, M.A. 

Lav—Profe ssor Russell, 1L.B. 

Jurisprudence—Professor Sharpe, LL.D. 

Public Reading and Speaking— Charles Furtado, Esq. 

Evening Classes, by the Professors above named, of 
the respective classes—viz., German, Italian, French, 
Geology, Practical Chemistry, and Zoology. 

Residence of Students.—Some of the Professors re- 
tive students to reside with them ; and in the Office of 
the College there is kept a register of persons who re- 
ceive boarders into their families. The register will 
aford infurmation as to the terms and other particulars. 

JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSOY, 

Angust, 1864. Secretary to the Council. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence 
on Monday, the 3rd of October. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of ARTS. Session 1864-5. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

For Classics and Mathematies.—Three Entrance Ex- 
hibitions, called Andrews Exhibitions, will be awarded, 
after competitive examination, to candidates not already 
students of the College, being not more than eighteen 
years of age, on the Ist October, 1864. One for superior 
merit in classicsone for superior merit in mathematics 
and natural philosophy — one for superior merit in 
cassies, mathematics, and natural philosophy combined. 
Each will be of the value of £30 per annum, tenable for 

years. 
ANDREWS PRIZE, 1864-65. 

Atthe end of the session of 18€465, Two Andrews 
Prizes, of £25 each, will be awarded to students of one 
year's standing, on the result of the College examina- 
tion; one to the greatest proficient in classies—the 
other to the greatest proficient in pure and applied 
mathematics. 

ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS, 1564-65. 

At the end of the session of 1864-65, Two Andrews 
Scholarships, of £50 each, will be awarded to students 
of two years’ standing, on the result of the College ex- 
amination; one to the greatest proficient in classics— 
the other to the greatest proficient in pure and applied 
mathematics. 

JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
AS8cholarship of £15 a year, tenable for two years, will 
beawarded every year to the student of the Faculty of 
Arts, of not more than one year’s standing in the College, 
Whatever be his religious denomination, and wherever 
he was previously educated, and whose age, when he 
first entered the College, did not exceed eighteen years, 
Who shall be most distinguished by general proticiency 
and good conduct. 

JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence of £20 
4 year, tenable for tliree years, will be for competition in 
November, 1864, and in November of every third year 
aflerwaris; also a Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political 
Economy, of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in 
November, 1865, and in November of every third year 
afterwards; aud a Ricardo Scholarship in Political 
Economy, of £20 a year, tenable for three years in 
November, 1866, and in November of every third year 
afterwards. 

COLLEGE PRIZE FOR ENGLISH ESSAY. 

£5, for 1804. 
LATIN PROSE ESSAY PRIZE, 

(Reading Room So 
For copies of the regulations concerning the above- 
Metioned exhibitions, scholarships, and pi Ss, appl 

l 


iety’s Prize), £5, for 1365 





Cation should be mad Office of the Col . where 
Prospectuses of the cor of instruction and other 
information may be ied. The pr etuses show 
the course of instruct in the College in the sub 
jects of the examination for the Civil and Military 


Services, 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
July 22, 18¢4, 








FIRESIDE 


—- 


New Work by the Author of the “Biglow Papers.” 


Next week, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 





TRAVEL. 


By J. RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of the “ Biglow Papers.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., 


London and Cambridge. 








By C. J. 


This day, medium 8vo., Part I., price Eighteenpence, containing :— 


The FIRST EPISTLE to the THESSALONIANS. 


THE EPISTLES OF 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
VAUGHAN, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


ST. PAUL 


D.D, Vicar of Doncaster. 





NEW WORK by CAPLPAIN BURTON. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 

MISSION to DAHOMEY: being a 
A Three Months’ Residence at the Court of his 
Majesty, in which are described the Manvers and Cus- 
toms of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &c. 
By Captain R. F. Burro, 
Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author 
of “ A Pilgrimage to Meccah and E! Medinah.” 
Trins_ey Brotners, 18 Catherine street. 


NEW WORK by Miss FREER. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 


fTPHE MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis 
XIV., and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King 
of Portugal. Historical Studies from numerous unpub- 
lished sources. 
By Marrnua WALKER FREER. 


Trnstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 








DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
This day is published, third and revised Edition, in 3 
vols., of 
Rp £7 ° DON N E, 
By the Author of “ Sir Victor's Choice.” 
“*Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we 
have met with for some time. We can truly say that it 
is a novel full of very great promises for the future. It 
is crowded with clever passages. Miss Thomas will, we 
think, rank high amongst that class of novelists of 
whom Miss Evans is the tirst."—Reader, Aug. 15. 

Tinstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 
NEW EDITION of “TREVLYN HOLD.” 


Ready this day, in 1 vol, price 6s., uniform with 
* East Lynne,” “ Verner's Pride.” 
peervirs HOLD: A 
By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 

TixsLey Broruens, 18 Catherine street, 





Novel. 





Now ready at all the libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 
‘1 Ils. 6d. 
ORD OAKBURN'’S DAUGHTERS. 
4 By the Author of “ East Lynne,” * Verner’s Pride,” 
&e. 
London: Brapnvury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 











On Thursday, the 29th inst., ls. (No. 58). 


TRUE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER. With Illustrations by J. E, Millais, 
R.A., and George Du Maurier. 

CONTENTS. 
Wives aud Daughters. Au Every-day Story. 
Illustration.) 

Chapter VII.—Foreshadows of Love Perils. 

VIIL.—Drifting into Danger. 
” 1X.—The Widower and the Widow. 

Middle-Class Education in England.—Boys. 
Flower Farming. 
Madame de Monferrato. (With an Illustration.) 
A Visit to a Convict Lunatic Asylum. 

A Tuscan Village.--A Tuscan Sanctuary.--The Diligence. 
—The Innkeeper’s Family.—The Fair—Valambrosa. 
Margaret Denzil’s History. Annotated by her Husband. 

Chapter XXXIV.—The End of Arthur Lamont. 
” XXXV.—Letters from the Dead. 
XXXVI.—tThe Truth at Last. 
XXXVIL—A Little More of the Truth, 


Surrn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, London, 


(With an 


” 


-— PARK, 


DOVER 
HANTS. 


C A N 

fhe Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(ate Assistant Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College,and generally for the other Public 
Schools. 

Reference is kindly permitted to Rey. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Mariborough College; the Rev, C 
K Conybeare Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 
late Student aud Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford) ; 
the Rev. F. V. Thoruton, South Hill Rectory, Callington, 
Cornwall. 

Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas per annum, 

Address Rey. E. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
devyer Station. 


the 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CHARLIE 
THORNHILL.” 
In 3 vols, post 8yo. 


WHICH IS THE WINNER: 
or, The First Gentleman of his Family. 


By Cares Ciarke, Author of “Charlie Thornhill” 
October 1. 


way paras. ny gna 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CAPTAIN HERBERT. 


A Sea Story. (September 2& 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOVE. 
Vol L,, with 20 Illustrations, price 11s. 
( Sep tember 26. 
Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE'S NEW 
BL 


NOVEL. 

Tu 3 vols, post 8vo. 
LINDISFARNE CHASE, 
By Toomas ApoLpnvs TROLLOPE. 

[ October & 
ROBERT BROWNING'S POEMS. 
In crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


By Ronext Brownixe. 
[September 26, 


With a Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
A Cheap Edition, in crown 8vo., 5s. 
RACHEL RA Y. 


By Anruony TROLLOPE. 
(September 26, 


Cuapman and Iyr1, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, Cheap Edition, feap., price 2s. 
H ARMION E: a Tale. 
By KE. A. Learuam, M.P. 
London : Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 











Now ready, the 36th thousand, post 8vo., price 7. 6d. 


SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Esonomic and 
Judicious Preparation of every meal of the day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexis 
Soyer. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 

aud larder in the kingdom.”"—Zancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 1s. cloth. 

London: Simpkry, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


D®= PORQUET'S 
FRENCH BUOKS — 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children, With Explanatory 
Notes, 2s, 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN 





STANDARD 


. 6d. 
PIHRASEOLOGY, 
Is 


. Ged. 
ARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 


r 6d. 
PREMIER PAS in FRENCH. 28 6d, 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 


printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET'’S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
3s. 6d. 

London: Stupxtn, MArsHALy, and Co,, and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 

\ MANSION in HAMPSHIRE.—The 
L “BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price 4d, by post 
5d., contaius:—ine View and Plain of Clervaux House, 
HampshireThe Purpose of the Pyramids—Moderu 
Sculpture in Florence—Muster Masons Edward Strong, 
&e.—Murray’s Handbook to Varis—Tie Fourteenth 
Meeting of German Architects and Engineer-—Con- 
tinental News—Vark Precincts and Esplanades—b vile 
of New Houses—British sociation—Tiie lower-Pot 
Danger—Iniant Mertatt ee Sunderland—Suspepsion 
Bridges—Medieval Art Exh bition, Malines—New Free 
Church, St. Ives, Hunts, &e.—Oflice, 1 York street, 
Covent garden; and all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 4to., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or bevelled boards, full gilt 
Scilla ld 10s. 6d. 


DALZIEL'S 


“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ The Traveller,” 

Venis on, » « The C a ptivity, an a 

Good-N Natured Man,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” , 
smith by H. DutcKeN, Ph.D. 


Illustrated with 100 Pictures drawn by G. J. P inwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


sides and edges, 


ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


“The De: 
Retaliation,” 


serted Village,” 
Mis cellaneous Poems, 


‘ Bncraved with a care and finish that no skill could surpass.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


Ready this day at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


LOVE'S STRIFE W ii THE CONVENT 


THE HEIRESS OF ST RANGE HALL. 


A New Highly Sensational Novel. 
EDWARD MASSEY. 





By 


be eagerly sought after.” 


London: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 








nly this day, 4to. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., Volume I. 


DALZIEL'S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED PICTURES, 


Drawa by G. J. Prxwewt, J. E. Miniats, R.A., J. Tenner, J. D. Watson, A. B. 
Hovenrton, and T. DaLzrev, and Engraved by the Brothers Dauzret. 
*.* To be completed in Two Volumes. 
“« The desi igns are wrought in a broad and powerful manner, and are truly artistic in spirit. We commend the 


’ 


those who like healthy work, ’—Aihenwum. 


WARD and LOCK, 


lesignst 


London: 158 Fleet Street. 











THE 
GREAT GOVER NING FAMD AMILTES OF ENGLAND. 


HE following Articles on the GOVERNING FAMILIES have appeared in the SPECTATOR 
since July 11, 1863, and will be completed this month, the whole forming a PERFECT 
HISTORY of the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and WALES. These 
will be followed by Series on the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES ef SCOTLAND and 
IRELAND. 
With the first of the Series a Map of considerable interest was issued gratis, 
Owners of Large Territory in England and Wales. 


showing the 






aay 18, 25—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland), | February 13, 20—The Grenvintes (Duke of Bucking- 
th Map—14} by li ham 
pi st 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). February 27 and March 5,12—The Russeiis (Duke of 
gust 8—The Lowrners (Earl of Lonsdale) Bedford). 
st 15, 22—The Staneys (Karl of Der by). March 12—The Russeiis (Under the House of Bruns- 
ust 29— The Grosvenors (Marquis of West-| wick). 
miuster). | Aprii 2, 9.—The Ceciis (Marquises of Exeter and Salis- 
i aoe “ er 5—The FirzwtiuraMs (Earl Fitzwilliam). bury 


April 16, 23—The Vittiers (Earl of Jersey and Earl of 
Clarendon). 

April 30—The Bartnas (Lord Ashburton). 

May 7, 14—The Perry Firzmavnrices (Marquis of Lans- 


Septe r19, 26—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devon- 
shire 

Oct ber @ 10=The Bax 

Oc'ober V7, 24— rhe 








sTINCKS (Duke of Portland), 
ike of Neweastle). 





abe 7—The 


October 31, and Nover STannores (Karls of | “ae 
Chest rfield, St inbope, and Harringt yn). | May 21, and June 4, 11—The Herpenrts (Karls of Pem- 
November 14, 21—he Ta.nors {Earl of Shrewsbury). | broke, Carnarvon, and Powis). 
Nov ens wd 3—The Leveson GowWERs (Duke of Suther- | June 18, 25—The Somersers (Duke of Beaufort). 
" | July 2, 9—The Berkxe.eys (Lord Fitzhardinge). 








23, 30—The Seymours (Duke of Somersct, 
Marquis of Hertford). 


Marquis of Angle | 
| 
Duke of | August 6—The Lennoxes (Duke of Richmond). 


NERS (Duke of Rutland). 
Ja ant ary 2—Tbe MONTAGUS 


i July i 






| August 13, 20, 27, and September 3—The Howanps 
(Dike of Norfolk). 

| September 10—Tie Vanes or | ANzEs (Duke of Cleveland, 
Karl Vane » Earl of Westmoreland). 


of Leeds) 


e Ospornes (Duke 

I (Duke of Grafton). 
February 6—Ti.e SPEN¢ 
Marl Spencer). 


ZROYS 
Ens (Duke of 








THE 


GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 





| Y in October will be published the first of a Series of Articles on the GREAT 
vi GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND, which will ¢ appear from Week to Weck, or at 
short intervals, in the “SPECTATOR.” With the first will be given a 
MAP atte THE HOLDERS OF LARGE LANDED TERRITORY 
IN SCOTLAND, 
Executed by Mr. KEITH JOUNSTON, of Edinburgh. 


* The Iaunch of 
** The | 
and a Sketch of the Life of Oliver Gold- 


*_* « Just now, when public attention is directed to the Convent System, this book will 


NEV & 


NOW 


Pe 
POPULAR Novel 
ADY AT ALL ALL THE LIBRARIES 
The C Co 


COST of CAERGWYN. By May 
cUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Ay athe 


of “ Caste.” 3 vols, 


| “The author writes with ease and spirit, = 
ne 


a! 
| 
SON and HEIR. 38 vols. 
“The auth orfmay fairly congratulate hers- 4 
achieved a legitimate success.’ —Saturday Rep ee 


GUILTY or NOT GUILTY. 


Author of ‘‘ Cousin Ge ffrey.” 3 vols, By the 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author ¢ 


“No Chureh,” “ Owen: a Waif,” & 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Auth 


f**A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols, 


The MASTER of MARTON. 3 my, 


IIcrst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough sires 
NEW WORK by the RAY SOCIETY, 
Now ready, price Two Guineas 
NHE REPTILES of BRITISH INDIA. 


by Atnerr ©. L. G. Guyrmer, MA, Mp 
Imp. 4to., pp. 443, with 26 Plates, 


Ropert Hanpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W, 


Pb.D., & 


INGRAM’S LAW of COMPENSATION. 
This day is published, post 8vo., 10s. cloth, 


OMPENSATION to LAND gy 

HOUSE OWNERS, being a Treatise ou the Lar 

of the Compeusation for Interests in Lands, dc, payby 

by Railway and other Public Companies, wih » 

Appendix of Forms and Statutes. By THomas Demy 
Inoram, of Lincoln's Iun, Eeq., Barrister at Lav. 

London: BurreRwoRtus,7 Fleetstreet, Her Majesty's 

Law Publishers. 





Just puplished, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 103, 64, 
a2 RORS in MODERN SCIENCE api 
THEOLOGY. By James A Sarru, Aathor ¢ 
Siahe isms of Geology,” &e. 
Conrents: — Astronomy — Chemistry — Gesloge 
Electriciiy—Colenso aud the Pentateuch—Tueology. 
Murray and Co,, 15 Paternoster row. 








Just published, price 2s, 
T RIFLES for TRAVELLERS 
By Rev. Rovert HeNNIKER, M.A, 
‘We find in them a humour vigorous aud fresh"- 
Reader. 
“A racy little volume.”—Church Standard. 
THREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH MONAS. 
TERY. By CHantes Walker. Price 6s., with port 
of Brother Ignatius. 
“ One reads it through with positive wonder."=Min 
ing Star. 








13 Paternoster row. 

On the Ist October will be published Number 1. of ty 
KING MEN'S CLUB ai 
INSTITUTE MAGAZINE. 


\ TOR 
Price Sixpence. 


JoHN JAnROLD and Sons, 12 Paternostertr 
Office of the Union, 150 Strand, WC. 


Murray and Co., 





London: 
E.C.; and at the 





Just published, price 2d., post free for three stamps 
A LETTER of ENTREATY al 
£%& REMONSTRANCE from the Rev. ARCHER 
GURNEY to the Rev. Dr. PUSEY. 

London: G. J. Paumer, 32 Little Queen sim 





| 


| 





Lincoln's Inn fields. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 
; ‘ aviation and Piet 

iT IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Phew 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.¢ 
To those who delight in the exercise of t 
lectual powers these very thougi:tful and be 
written reflections will be a weleome boon, & 
souree long afterwards, we may rest r 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem Tie 


Loudon: F. Pirman, 20 


free by post 












Paternoster row, E.C. 


oe ee by pot 
J onan 


Just published, crown 8yo., price 5s. 
} i IDDEN SPRINGS. By 
PARKER, D.D., of Cavendish 

“ All seems as if it we 
eee. ‘There is no speaking 
es any kind, every wor 
mar} rit sh Standard 


London: I. Pitman, 


Chapel 





1 of ligt 
*'g sake, Bo @ 
directed to & 


re writt 
for speakin 


iis an arrow 


en with a pen 


20 Paternoster row, E.C 
_— 


Now ready, demy 8v price 
revised. 
NTEDILUVIAN . 
d NARRATIVE the FLOOD as set lor : 
examined and ¢ tthe l, By the Rev. E, D. Rese 


Loudon: F. P1 <a 


ric LJ free ; 
Qt Dieses AED. — itman’ . ‘Ph ynographs 
] 2) Pate 





r row, BC 


rn ste 
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MESSRS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





T LED to the DISCOVERY of the 


TRCE . ». By Joun wNING Speke’ 
ICE ofthe NILE, By Jo tN HANNIN ] 

a H.M. Indian Army. With Maps, &e., 8vo. 
14s. 


JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE Ry Captain J. 1. Seexe 
With Portraits of Captains Speke and Grant, and 


8vo., 21s. 


pumerous Illustrations, 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. From 


the Saturday Review. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD, and the Ancient 


League with France. By Joun Hiit Burros. 2 
yols crown avo., 153. 


The CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. By 


thesame Author. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 


the BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By 


same Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. By 
AvetanperR W. KINGLAKE, M.P. Vols. L and IL 
Fourth Edition, 8vo., 32s. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of PRO- 
FESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, from Designs by J. Noen Parton, 
&e. Small quarto, 21s. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Box Gavutter. Fighth Edition, with numerous 
Iilustrations by Doyre, Leecn, aud CrowQviLi. 
Cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 


CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays on 
Life, Literature, and Manners. By Sir E. Burwer 
Lytros, Bart. 2 vols. crowa 8yo., 21s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
Pamir STANHOPE WonrsLeEy, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo., 18s. 


The CARLINGFORD PAPERS, con- 


taining Salem Chapel, 6s.; the Rector and the 
Doctor's Family, 43. 


THREE MONTHS in the SOUTHERN 


STATES. April—June, 1863. By Lieut-Colone} 
Fremantie. With Portraits. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Paar, F.R.S.E. 
With Glossary of Scientitic Terms aud Engravings, 
Crown Svo., 5s. : 


Th ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. A Series of entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps. By Annex. Krirn Jounston, 
“RS.E., &c, Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 


£5 lds, 6d. 


® 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS, being a 

List, alphabetically arranged, of the principal 

Places on the Globe, with the Countries and subdi- 

visions of the Countries, and their Latitude and 

Longitude; applicable to all Modern Atlases and 
Maps. Imperial Syo., pp. 676, 21s. 





45 George street, Edinburgh; and 37 Pater- 
noster row, London. 





Just published, 
In Crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


TPON 


MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


& : . . . 
In truth ore of the most delightful volumes of 
“a 
Personal reminiscence it has ever been our fortune to 

















peruse, '"—Globe, 
“ , 1 . 
One of the | itest companions we know. It 
wa be dificul: to find his fellow among the writers 
t i oe at : 
ofthe day for the ination of richness of humour, 
~ oty f at - ; a ~, 
Variety of information, and experience of life."—Reader , 
“The rossin of 
. The gossip of a thorough man of the world, who has 
a lis eyes open throngh life, and who, to use an 
i) Ssi\ ? *, 
xpressive yulg i, has learnt a thing or two.”— 
Standard, 
bad vy tr 7 * . 
* Ham ir i common sense are blended in every 
Page and the best ady ie can give is condensed 
in three words—reud the b — Press 
‘ 
Ot vations and reflections, rich to overflowing 
aa the cream of ¢ | life. A racier or more 
fable book we hay t with for meny a day. '— 
Ed'nburgh Coura ‘ ‘ 


- ; oe 
Waittas Prackwoop and S Ns, Edinburgh and 
London, 





sACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


the | 





This day is published, in One handsome Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS 


DUT Y. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter L—Tne Canon or Reuiorovs Dvry. 


” 
Section 1.—Blasphemy. 
2.—Apostacy. 
» 38— ypocrisy. 
»  4.—Perjury. 
o 5.—Sacri lege. 
+  6.—Persecution. 


1.—Thanklessness. 
2.— Trreve rence, 
3.—Prayerlessness. 


Section 
9 


” 


Section 1.—Thanksgiving. 
2.— Adoration. 
3.— Prayer. 


” 


” 





II.—Rettcrovs Orrences. 


Section 7.—Atheism. 
» 8 —Pantheism. 
» 9.—Polytheism. 
10.——Jdolatry. 
11.—Demonolatry, 


Chapter IlI.—Rexierovs Favurs. 


Section 4.—Impenitence. 
on 5,— Scepticism, 
+  6.—Worldliness. 


Chapter 1V.—Reticrovs Ostreartrons. 


Section 4.—Repentance, 
5.—Faith. 
6.—Sel/- Consecration. 


” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








bishop of Dublin. 


The WILMOT FAMILY. A Novel. By 
the Author of “Life in Tuscany,” &c. In 3 vols: 
post 8vo. 


The NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). From 
the French of Abbé * * * Author of “ Le Maadit.” 
In 3 vols, post 8yo. 
“ The book has humour and originality, aud will be 
read with interest.”"—Athenwum, 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
Ry Lady Groraiana Futienron, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &c. In 3 vols. post &vo. 

“ The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady 

Fullerton tells it well.”—Times. 

“A strange and startling story, it makes the pulse 
beat quicker, and the eyes even of callous readers grow 

dim as they read.”"—Guardian. 





POPULAR WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, late Arch- 


With a Glance at his Contemporaries and Times. 





“ Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and impartially, doing justice to the Archbishop's merits, placing 
his character in a true light, and not disguising his failings.’"— Morning Post 
* Abounding with anecdote and illustrations of past times, it is sure of reaching a second edition." —Atheneum, 


The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel. 


In 5 vols. post Svo. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 
Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs, Frona Dawson, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. By 
the Author of “ Miriam May,” &e. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 

“ The character of Cuyp might well be taken for one of 

Balzae’s elaborate dissections of humanity. The author’ 

writes with graphic power."—eader, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE 


Alypius of Tagaste. A Tale of the time of St. Augus- 
tine. By Mrs, Webb, Author of “ Naomi,” Cuapters 
xx—xxi. (With Illustrations.) 

Purgatory and Indulgences. 
of a Private Indulgence grauted by Benedict XIV.) 

The Late Lord Elgin. 

The Miracle of Morning. 

PARISH SKETCHES :-— 

Working Party at the Parsonage. 
Benefit Societies and Clubs. 

The Evening School. 

The Parents’ Tea-party. 

A Village Tea-drinking. 

The Return of the Missing Crew. 

Palace and Church of the Savoy. 

MIssIONARY SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CHINA i— 

Taouism and Taouist Temples 
Taouist Incarnations. 
Relations of the False Religions to Christianity. 

Joseph Munden the Actor. 


(With Tllustration.) 
(With Illustrations.) 


(With Coloured Facsimile | 


(With Tilustration.) | 


| Poetry :—The Builders. 


THE OCTOBER PART OF 


r 
SUNDAY 
A FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 

CONTENTS. 


AT HOME; 


Tue PuLrit 8 THE PAMILY = 
Scenes from the Life of Gideon. (With Illustrations.) 
The Tower-builder. (With Illustration.) 
The Victory of Faith. 
Journeying Zionward. 


| Sanpatu THOvGnTs = 


Healing and Pardon. 

The Number of the Redeemed. 
Reverence for God. 

Wisdom the Gift of God. 
Praise the Lord. 


On the Threshold. (With Ilnstration of the “ Death 
of Monica,” by Ary Scheffer.) 
Paces For THE Youna:— 
Hospital for Sick Children. 
Dame Clumpden’s Burden. 
Visit to @ Parsee School. 
lstare. 
Scripture Enigmas—Bible Questions, &e. 
Monruty Recorp or Rexiciovus LNreLLIGENcr. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; 


and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s., cloth lettered, 
PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 
a By N. A, NicHonson, I'sq., M,A., 

Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: Errrxauam Wiison, Royal Exchange. 





A Valuable Desk Companion. 


y SYNONYMS, including a Brief Outline of Buglish 


Grammar, Latin and French Quotations, French and 
English Abbreviations, &c. Second enlarged edition, 
feap. svo., half bound, price 33.; post free, 3s. 4d. 








Epwarp Howe, Chureh street, Liverpool. 


prENSY'S DICTIONARY of ENGLISIL | 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
. Illustrated, will be commenced on Ist October, bac4, 
TNHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Iilustrated, will be edited by Dr. Gururis. 


T#® kK SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Iilustrated, will be issu d iu Month!y Parts, price 





7d. ; and Weekly Numbers, price ld, 





——— +g = . 
T HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, will be published at 32 Lulgate hill, 


and sold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW AND 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limite 


‘¢ Mudie’s lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources of the general information now in vogue.” —Saturday Revien 





Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tennyson 

Married Life of Anne of Austria, by M. W. Freer 
Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, by Dr. Pusey 
Poems by Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
Vacation Tourists: Notes of Travel in 1862-3 

Ten Days in a French Parsonage, by G. M. Musgrave 
Life in Java, by W. B. D'Almeida 

The Cost of Caergwyn, by Mary Howitt 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, by Mrs. Henry Wood 
Burton's Mission to Dahomey 

Can You Forgive Her? by Anthony Trollope, Vol. I. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, 

About in the World. Essays 

Polish Experiences in 1863, by W. H. Bullock 
Whately’s Judgment of Coiscience and other Sermons 
The Cuirngorm Mountains, by J. H. Burton 
Sonnets, by Charles Tennyson Turner 

Cumworth House, by the author of ‘ Caste’ 
Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday 

Fireside Travel, by James Russell Lowell 

Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot. New Edition 
The Trial, by Miss Yonge 

Diaries of a Lady of Quality 

The Competition Wallah, by G. O. Trevelyan 

Too Strange Not to be ‘True, by Lady Fullerton 
Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper 

The Small House at Allington 

Life of General Sir William Napier 

Emilia in England, by George Meredith 

Janita’s Cross, by the Author of ‘ St. Olaves’ 

* Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ by Dr. Newman 
Miscellaneous Remains, by Dr. Whate! 
Max Muller's Lectures. Second Series 

Memoirs of Dr. Whately, by W. J. Fitzpatrick 
Charles Knight's Autobiography 

*In the Silver Age.’ Essays, by Holme Lee 

Our Mutual Friend 

John Law, the Projector, by W. H. Ainsworth 
Mattie: a Stray, by the Author of ‘ Owen ; a Waif’ 
Musical Recollections, by Henry Phillips 

The Scot Abroad, by J. H. Burton. 

Ormsby’s Autumn Rambles in Africa 

Under the Ban. (‘ Le Maudit’) 

Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne 

The Goldsworthy Family, by William Gilbert 
Letters of Caroline F. Cornwallis 

In Spain, by Hans C. Andersen 

John Greswold, by the Author of ‘Paul Fervoll’ 
The Roman and the Teuton, by C. Kingsley 

Clara Vaughan.——Adela Cathcart 

The Mauritius and Madagascar, by Bishop Ryan 
Diary of a Dutiful Son, by T. G. Fonnereau 
Thomson's Day Dreams of a School:naster 
Wraxall's Life of Caroline Matilda 

Holiday Papers, by the Rev. Harry Jones 
Adventures of a Man of Family, by Lord Lennox 
Critical Essays, by the Rev. T. BE. Mspin 

Sermons for the People, by F. T. Huntington 
Strathcairn, by Charles Alston Collins 

Essuys on Social Subjects, from the ‘ Saturday Review’ 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini 
Morris's Rambles on the Rocky Mountains 
St. Knighton’s Keive, a Cornish Tale 

The Epochs of Painting, by Ralph N. Wornum 
Footprints on the Road, by Charles Kent 
Norway: the Road and the Fell, by C. Elton 
Life of Dr. Andrew Reed, by his Sous 
Ticknor's Life of W. H. Prescott 
Anderson's Residence in Russian Poland 
Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo. New [Edition 
Maurice Dering. ——Henry Dunbar, by M. EF. Braddon 
My I dian Journal, by Colonel Walter Campbell 
The Portent, by George MacDonald 

Not Dead Yet, by J. C. Jeattreson 

Sacred and Legendary Art, by Mrs. Jameson 
Three days of a Father's Sorrow 

The Revolutionary Epick, by B. Disraeli 

History of the World, by Philip Smith 

Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, by Henry Richard 
D'Aubigné’s Reformation. New Series 

Mouhot’s Trave's in Indo-China 

The Book and the Life, by Dr. Vaughan 

Harford’s Recollections of Wilberforce 

Lost Sir Massingberd,——Trevlyn Hold 

Edward Irving's Collected Works 

Beppo the Conseript, by T. A. Trollope 

Memoir of Dr. Lyman Beecher 

Howson’s Lectures on St. Paul 

Forsyth’s Life and Times of Cicero 

Life of Bishop Mackeuzie, by Dean Goodwin 

Life and Works of Aristotle, by G., H. Lewes 
Guizot’s Memoirs of a Minister of State 


























Bishop Wilson's Journal-Letters. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds, by Dutton Cook 
Ella Normun.—— Dan to Beersheba 

The Story of the Guns, by Sir J. rennent 
Miriam's Sorrow, by Mrs. Mackeuzie Daniel 
Wilidtire, by Walter Thornbury 

The Oid House in Crosby Squark 

A Box fort eason, by Charles Cl 





> of Alexander Ha 
Sermons, by Rev. Alexander Maclaren 
The Six Siste f the Valleys 
The Ionian Islands, by Lord Kirkwall 
Hard Cash, by Charles Reads 
Travels in India, China, &c., by Mrs, Muter 
Abeokuta, by Captain Burton 


Fresh C 


Riethmiiller’s 





pies continue to be 





A Guardian Angel.——Atherstone Priory 
Passages in the Life of a Philosopher 
Rome under Pius [X., by 8. W. Fullom 
Guizot’s Meditations on Christianity 
Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas 

Princes and Public Men, by Flora Dawson 
Lion- Hearted. The Two Auastasias 
The Invasion of Denmark, by A. Gallenga 
Tulloch’s Lectures on Renan’s‘ Vie de Jésus 
What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
Guilty or Not Gailty, by Mrs. Gordon Smythies 
The Cruise of the Alabama 

Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid 

Ocean Waifs, by Captain Mayne Reid 

Huxley's Lectures on Comparative Anatomy 

Son and Heir.—-The Foe on the Hearth 
Robertson's Lectures on Modern History 

Ruth Rivers.——St. Agnes’ Eve 

A Woman’s Ransom, by F. W. Robinson 

For Ever, a Tale of Counury Life 

John Marchmont’s Legacy 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat 

History of Charles the Bold, by J. Foster Kirk 
Thyra Gascoigne, by Mrs. Eimund Jennings 
Barbara's History, by Amelia B. Edwards 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by J. A. Froude 
Baptista: &@ Quiet Story 

Wait for the Kud, by Mark Lemon 
Rachel Ray, by Authony Trollope 
Queen Mab, by Julia Kavanagh 
ihe Queen's English, by Dean Alford 
Counsel and Comfort, by ‘A. K B.’ 

Meadowleigh, by Miss, Manning 

The Old Helmet, by the Author of ‘ Queechy ” 
Mayhew’s Life and Manners in Saxony 

Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family 

Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant 

The Leadbeater Papers. —The Chronicles of Carlingford 
Kinglake’s Iuvasion of the Crimea 

Life of Professor Wilson, by Mrs. Gordon 

The Polish Captivity, by 8. Edwards 

Sylvia’s Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell 

Senior's Biographical Sketches 

Reign of Henry IV., by M. A. Freer 

The Antiquity of Man, by Sir Charles Lyell 

Denise, by the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori’ 
Romola, by George Eliot 

Javet's Home.—My Beautiful Lady, by Thomas Woolner 
Signals of Distress in Refuges and Homes 

A Disputed Inheritance, by Thomas Hood 

Mary Lyndsay, by Lady Emily Ponsonby 

Brine’s Narrative of the Taeping Rebellion 
Markham's Travels in Peru 

The Sandwich Islands, by Manley Hopkins 

The Bar Sinister, by C. A. Collins. ——.-Rathlynu 

The Streain of Life, by J. 1. Milton 

Marshman’s Story of the Life of Carey 

Long's Decline of the Roman Republic 

Walks in England, by Elihu Barvitt 

Besser’s St. Paul, with a Preface by Dr. Howson 
Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera 

The Danes, Sketched by Themselves 

Our Garrisons in the West, by F. Duncan 

Dramatis Persone, by Robert Browning 

Travels in Eastern Europe, by A. H. ‘Tilley 

Rambles in the Deserts of Syria 

After Breakfast, by G. A. Sala. 

Sir Victor's Choice, by Aunie Thomas 

Essays on the Administrations, by Sir G. C. Lewis 
The Bible in the Church, by B. F. Westcott 
Speculative Notes, by D. M. Kvans 

My Stepfather’s Home, by Lady Blake 

The Jest-Book, edited by Mark Lemon 

Petersburgh and Warsaw, by Aug. O’ Brien 

A Fatal Error, by J. Masterman 

Phipson’s Utilization of Minute Life 

Alice Hythe, by William Platt 

Haunted Hearts, by Author of ‘ The Lamplighter’ 
The Mastery over Time, by E lward Thring 
Expository Sermons, by Bishop Cottou 

Shakespeare, by Victor Hugo 

Life and Genius of Shakespeare, by T. Kenny 
Pressensé’s Discourses on the Redeemer 

Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe 
Anecdotes of Heraldry, by C. N. Elvin 

Zoe's Brand. —Velvet Lawn 

Stuart's Australian I’xplorations 

Mountain Excursions, by Gilbert and Churchill 

Three Years in Persia, by fh. B. Kastwick 
Jamison’s Life of Bertrand du Gaesclin 

Mr. and Mrs. Fauleoubvidge 
Giuseppe Giusti and his Times, by Susan Horner 
Linnet’s Trial, by the Author of ‘ Twice Lost’ 
The Divine Treatment of Sin, by J. B. Brown 

The Religious Life of E id, by S. R. Pattison 
Shores of the Adriatic, dy Strangford 
rhe Maori King, | LE. Gorst 
Phe Complete Wo-ks « John of the ¢ 
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The Gladiators by Captain Whyte Mely; 
Campbell's Mission - Khondistan sates 
The Common-place Philosopher, by ‘4. 
Lives of the Archbishops, by Dr. Hook 
Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield 
Sermons in the East, by Dean Stanley 
Breakers Ahead, by Ralph Vyvyan 
Rington Priory, by Ethel Hone 

The Man in Chains, by C. J. Collins 
Parton's Life of Benjamin Franklin’ 
The Danes in Camp, by Hon. Auberon Herbert 
Strife and Rest, by the Author of ‘ Agnes Home’ 
Weighed in the Balance, by J. A. St. John 

A Winter in Egypt, by G. A. Hosking 

Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers 

Our Garden Friends and Foes, by J. G. Wood 
me America, by Anthony Trollope 

Female Life in Prison.—Smyth's Three Cities jn R, 
Wilson's Life of Edward Forbes 60 Cites ia Ran 
Therry’s Reminiscences of New South Wales 
Wills's Exploring Journey through Australia 

Life in Normandy, by @ British Resident 

Lowth’s Wanderer in Western Franca 
Shakespeare and the Bible, by Bishop Wor 

Life of General Wolfe, by Robert Wright endows 
A Woman Against the World 

Guy Waterman, by John Saunders 

Man and Nature, by Dr. G. P. Marsh 

Fate Laurels, by the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares’ 
Garibaldi and Italian Unity, by Colonel Chambers 
The Schooling of Life, by R. St. Johu Tyrwhitt 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies 

Losley’s Guardians, by Cecil Home 


K. H. BY 





ilester Kirton, by the Author of‘ Chesterford’ 
The Schools of Sculpture, by R. Westmacott 
Bernard Marsh, by G. P. R. James 

Her Majesty’s Mails, by William Lewin 
Second to None, by James Graut.——Wanted, a Hom: 
The Children of Lutetia, by Blanchard Jerrold ‘ 
The Colony of Victoria, by W. Westgarth 
Icelandic Legends, by Jon Arnason 

Words and Places, by Rev. Isaac Taylor 
Sermons, by Rey. W. L. Clay 

Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies 

Sermons, by Cardinal Wiseman 

Human Sadness, by the Countess de Gasparin 
Life of Susanna Wesley, by Rey. John Kirk 
Memoir of Robert A. Vaughan. New Edition 
Essays on Iictiou, by Nassau W. Senior 

Che Cliff Climbers, by Captain Mayne Reid 
Milman’s History of Christianity. New Evlition 
fen Months in the Fiji Islands, by Mrs. Smythe 
Dr. Jacob, by the Author of ‘John and I’ 
Vladimir and Catherine.—The Town of the Cascades 
Lost Lenore. ——Wondrous Strange 

Wylder’s Hand.——A Young Artist's Life 
Heart or Head, by Philip Wharton 

Geology of Edinburgh, by Hugh Miller 

The Hekim Bashi, by Dr. Sandwith 

A Journey Due East, by Christopher Cooke 
Fitzgerald’s Life of Laurence Sterne 

The Cities of the Past, by Frances P, Cobba 
Life of Washington Irving. ——Anne Cave 
Horeb and Jerusalem, by Rev. G. Sandie 
Bella Donna, by Gilbert Dyce 

Life of 'heodore Parker, by Jolin Weiss 

Quiet Resting- Places (Sermons), by A. Raleigh 
Palgrave’s History of Normandy 
Mendelssohn's Letters from Ltaly 

Vincenzo, or Sunken Rocks, by John Raffiai 
The Destiny of Nations, by Dr. Cumming 
Sport in Norway, by Rev. M. R. Barnard 
Wandering Homes and their Iuflueuces 
Baldwin's Travels in Africa 

Bellew’s Missions to Afghanistan 

Life of Bishop Wilson, by Rev. Jolin Keble 

A Residence in Georgia, by Mrs. I’. Kemble 
Graves’s Yachting Cruise in the Baltic 
Mackuight’s Life of Bolingbroke 

Venn's Life of Francis Xavier 

Macdo.iald’s Account of British Culumbia 
Turner's Residence in Polynesia 

Burton's Visit to Salt Like City 

Safeguards, by the Sishop of Londoa 
Caxtoniana, by Sir Fh. Bulwer Lytton 
Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake 

Maguire's Life of Father Mathew 

Modern lrance, by A. V. Kirwan 

Gladstone’s Financial Stacements 

Hovd’s Notes of a Cruise in the Pacific 

A Spring and Summer in Lapland 

Yonge’s History of the British Navy 

Tara: a Mabhratta Tale 

Social Life in Munich, by Edward Wilberforce 
Memoir of Dr. Leitvhild 
Roba di Roma, by W. W 
Poems, by Jean Ingelow 

Christian Names, by Miss Young 
Ned Locksley the Etonian ’ 
Catherine’s Marriage. 
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Stimulants and Nareoties, | dr, Ans 
A Heart Twice Won,.——Bertie Bray 
Memorial Sketch of Rey. G. b. Blak J 





and Lessons o¢ the 


Isonar 


Landel’s Scenes 





Perry's History of tie Church of England 

* Post Tenebras Lux,’ by the Rey. G. D. Saow 
Life of General Sir Robert Wilson 

Murray's Missions in Western Polynesia 

My Miscellanies, by Wilki }yilin 

Marryat’s Residence in Jutland 

Hanuah Thurston, by Bayard Taylor 
ndustrial Biography, by Samuel Smiles 
Tucir Majesties’ Servants, by Dr. Doran 


God's Way of Holiness, by Dr. 


added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they app 


Class A. Subscription (for the newest Books) One Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Volum# 


required. Class B. Subscription—Halfa Guinea per Annum. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIEKE, New Oxford Street, London. 


Prospe ctuses postag: Sre on application. 
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